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ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM 
Christian Observer. 
HIS illustrious reformer was 
born at Hunt’s Court in Nibby, 
in the county of Gloucester, some 
ie before the vear 1500 *. His 
family, which settled in that neigh- 
bourhood, 
York and Lane aster, was a branch 
of the ancient and k: Woht tly house 
of ‘T 


realm ) and 4 rroUVS f La ii! 


For the 


bad 
Maa? 


, fo ri? nerly ates of the 


Castle 


12 South Tyndale in aslo nber- 
lund. Onur author was enter d, 

inost in his infanev, of Maecalene 
all in Oxford, where he | made a 
rapid progress in the different 
branches of literature, especially 


addicting himself to those pursuzis 
which were more immediately con- 


nected with the study of the Holy 
Scriptures ; a nd having early em- 


braced the principle of the 
mation, the 


En trope, 


retor- 
newly revived in 
he mee ounded sclect pas- 
sages of civinit ty to his companions 
at colle 
his talents, with the unblemished 
integrity of his life and character, 


ore 


“Ey. ving taken his degree, he left 
his university, and removed to 


le ted his education 
Limself as tutor 


, he engaged 
in the family 


* In 1530, John Tyndale, a 
mian of Gloucestershire, was abjured by 
u@ Roman Catholic Clergy, for sending 
ive marks to his brother William Tyndale 
10 Flanders, and for 


. ’ 
gentie- 


retaining im his pos- 


sion certain letters and papers Mr ceived 
trom him. 


‘ _ > 
CHRIST, Ops 


‘ RV. No, Ol, 


TYNDALE THE 


during the troubles of 


Ze, where the supe riority Of 


atly promoted the interests ot 


ambridee ; and having there com- 


ot Sir 


MARTYP, 


J. Walsh of Lodbu: 


This gen- 
tleman being in habits of intimacy 


with the neighbo uring cignitari¢s 
of the Church, they received occa- 
sional invitations to his table, where 
the convcrsation naturally turned 
on the various ln portant ‘questions 
which at that period engrossed 

dttention of 


ihe Europ ean literati. 
In the 


course of these Giscussions, 


nS power- 
inilitat: DS agalust the ext: ting 
errors, aud these _opini ions he was 
alway S rea dy to justity , b VY au 
peal to Scriptur 
nature, 


ly hi lale a u ivi ince | Of inle 
fully 


ap- 
this frequently repeated, 
roused the Jealousy of the clergy, 
refute his ar- 
they had recourse to the 


and bei ng unable to 
cuiments, t! 
Vv : 
usual invectives of party 
In noe, were the caba 
pret dices excited ag 


huis situation \ 


Viruience., 
Is and 


Sees: 
Litlst 111M, 


such 
that 
as rendere ed *xtreme- 
ly irksome, me his pe al safetv 
Tofe: need 


by these circumstances, and antici 


4 soe tl ee a ee cial 
MatePiaasy Cihital: eed 


paune, ps rhaps, a more 


exte ns! ve 
_ ae ‘usefull } 
sphere OT useiulhess, le 


ernuned 
to quit the country and repair to 
London. 

On his arrival in the metro; 
he employed his time 
done 


polis, 
as he had 
while in Glou- 
cestershire, in preaching the doc- 
trines of the reformation. Actuated 
by a laudabl al tor aig nity 


exten: 


OCCaSIONAa! ly 


and Gesivous OO}; 


rr * ~ 

vantages to his iellow ceuntrv) , 
ae ee - iy - a ae . 

ne Tormca tie pian Of (trans: iv 

the Scriptures into Baglish iS ‘ 

Sean . +} , ; | — - 

conciuding, that an appeal, ground 

‘ i 
ed ou that most sacred ef all ia. 


B 


; canon of 


Fey rs 
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ty ndale’s Testament. 


x Account of William 


nities, to the understanding and 
consciences of mankind, would 
prove the most effectual means of 
destroying the fatal influence of the 
Romis!i superstition. Numerous dif- 
ficulties attending the prosecution 
of this design in England, he de- 
termined to fix his residence fora 
time on the Continent, and accord- 
inely, with the edviceand concur- 
rence othistriends, he set out for Ger- 
many. dle first went into Saxony, 
where he had several conferences 
with Luther, and then returning to 
the Netherlands, he resided chiefly 
at Autwer p, in the house of one Tho- 
mas Poyntz, an Englishman. Here 
he entered upon the execution of 
bis great undertaking, the transla- 
tion of the New ‘Testament into 
English, which was first printed at 
Antwerp about the year 1527 ; he 
neat began with the Old, and finish- 
ed the Pentateuch, prefixing dis- 
courses to each book, as he had 
done to these of his former work. 

During his abode at Antwerp, he 
composed several other works, 
which being published, and after- 
wards sent over to England, proved 
of singular use im paving the Way 
for the overthrow of popery in that 
kingdom. Among these were the 
following, viz. The Obedience of a 
Christian Man: The Wicked Mam. 
mon ; A Pathway to the Holy Serip- 
tures; The Practice of Prelates ; 
together with expositions of parti- 
cular passages of Scripture, and 
answers to Sir Thomas More, and 
other writers who defended the 
established errors. A treatise which 
he drew up on the Sacrament, and 
against the Mass, he forbore to pub- 
lish, thinking the times not yet 
ripe for so direct an attack on the 
prevailing idolatry. 

In the mean time Bishop Ton- 
stall passing through Antwerp, 
houzht he could render no better 
service to the Cathelic faith, than 
by ae uring the destruction of 
An agent was 

ecordingly engaged, who furnish- 
nd the prelate with considerable 
numbers. But this bigoted pro- 





Tyndale the N artyr. (Jan, 


ceeding on the part of Tonstal} 
however differently intended, proy- 
ed instrumental, inthe hand of Pro. 
vidence, for the advancement of the 
reformed religion. ‘Tyndale had 
for some time regretted the insuf- 
ficiency of his finances to permit his 
correction of the errors generally 
attendant on a first edition, and he 
immedtately employed, in printing 
2 second, the resources which he 
had procured by the unexpected 
sale of the first *. Vast numbers 
of these amended ‘copies were now 
poured into the Finglish dominions, 
where they were read with avidity 
by all ranks of people, and rapidly 
disseminated the principles of the 
reformation. Atarmed at these ef- 
fects, the clergy had recourse to 
their usual artifices, and under the 
auspices of Sir ‘Thomas More, ob- 


¥ The Papists inveighed heavily, as 
might be expected, against this excellent 
translation, and endeavoured to lessen its 
authority with the common people, by 
representing it as erroneous. Frith alludcs 
to this falshood in the following testimony 
conceruing Tyndale. 

*¢ And Tyndale, | trust, liveth well con- 
tent with such a poor apostle’s life, as: 
God gave his Son Christ, and his faithful 
ininisters in this world ; whieh is not sure 
of so many mites, as you see yearly of 
pounds, although Iam sure that for his 
learnmg and judgment in Seripture, he 
were more worthy to be promoted, than all 
the Bishops in England. [received a let- 
ter from bim, which was writteh since 
Christmas, wherein among other matters 
he writeth thus: ©I eall God to record 
against the day we shall appear before our 
Lord Jesus to give a reckoning wt our 
doirgs, that 1 never altered one syllal e of 
God's word against My Gonuscience, nor 
would do this day, if all that is in earth, 
whether it be honour, pleasure, or riches, 
might be given ime. Moreover! take God 
to witness to my conscience, that I desire 
of God to myselfin this world, po more 
than that, without which [ cannot keep his 
laws, &e.’? Judge, Christian reader, whe- 
ther these words be not spoken of a fatth- 
ful, clear, innocent heart, And as for his 
behaviour, itis such, that | amsure noman 
can reprove him of any sin, howbeit ne 
man is innocent before God, which bes 
holdeth the heart 
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1807.] Acc ant of William 


tained an edict prohibiting the circu- 


. MB Jation or perusal of the Scriptures, 
> | and some copies were even openly 
e BB burnt in London. This proceeding 
d Mame gave universal umbrage, for inde- 
P pendent of the indecency of the 
is measure, it clearly developed the 
y mee ‘nterested maxims which guided the 
. jolicy of the Church of Rome. 

" When Tyndale had finished his 
v4 translation of the Pentateuch, he 
@ 9 took his passage (in 1529) to Ham- 
| burgh, with the intention o} having 


y | it printed there. But being ship- 
: > wrecked on the coast of Holland, 


y he lost all his books and manu- 
y | @ scripts, and -was consequently re- 
- duced to the necessity of beginning 
. anew his laborious task. He did 
6 § not allow himself to be discouraged 
e | by his loss; but proceeded to Ham- 
. 3 burgh, where he met with Cover- 

7 dale, who assisted him in accom- 
| plishing a second translation of the 


During the time 


it 4 Books of Moses. 


's they were employed in this work, 
y they were hospitably entertained 
s | by Margaret Van Emerson, a reli- 
; > gious widow, whose name deserves 


to be had in remembrance. 

With the exception of this inter- 
val, Tyndale remained in Flanders, 
incessantly occupied, both by his 
writings and conversation, in pro- 
moting the great truths of the re- 
formed religion. His old enemies, 
the English clergy, felt the conse- 
quences of his exertions: they 
dreaded his integrity and abilities, 
and dissatisfied with the effect of 
their attempts to counteract him in 
England, directed their thoughts to 
the best means of putting an entire 
stop to his future labours. For this 
purpose, having secured the inte- 
rest of Henry and his council, one 


o 
i aR 
BREE SE ese teed: eRe ie une ie aS 


{ | ; I cry Phillips was handsomely pro- 
> OE : vided, and sent over to the Conti- 
3 > nent, where he established himself 
8 at Antwerp, and conducting his 


| plans with great address, at length 
+ ‘usinnated himself into the unsus- 
~ becting confidence of Tyndale, and 
under the mask of friendship be- 
‘raved him into the hands of his 
fhemies. The contrivances of Phil- 











Tyndale the Martyr. % 


lips were attended with circum- 
stances of great perfidy, and the 
whole proceeding, both in its de- 
sign and execution, did justice to 
the cause for which it was under- 
taken. After his arrest, he was 
conveyed to the castle of Fitford, 
eighteen miles from Antwerp, his 
papers were all seized, and mea- 
sures were adopted by the Papists 
for obtaining his condemnation as a 
heretic. 

Nor were the friends of our re- 
former, in this unexpected emer- 
gency, negligent of exertions for 
his enlargement. His catastrophe 
had interested all the patrons of 
the protestant cause in England, 
particularly the Lord Cromwell ; 
the English merchants at Antwerp 
also employed all their influence in 
his favour; and Poyntz, who bore 
him an affectionate and sincere at- 
tachment, was the bearer of reite- 
rated remonstrances to the court of 
3russels. The Catholic interest, 
however, through their agent Phil- 
lips, followed up their alvantage 
with so much promptitaude and ad- 
dress, that every application in 
Tyndale’s behalf proved abortive, 
and he was at iongth, after.a long 
examination bythe Emperor’s coun- 
cil at Augsburgh, condemned to 
die. He was first strangled by the 
hands of the common hangman, 
and afterwards burned, near Fitford 
castle in 1536. While the execu- 
tioner was tying him to the stake, 
he exclaimed, with a fervent and 
loud voice, “ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes!” During his long 
imprisonment at Fittord, the power 
of his doctrine, and the purity of his 
life, are said to have converted the 
governor and his daughter, and part 
of his houschold, to the Protestant 
faith. Even the officers who con- 
ducted hisarrestand prosecution, did 
not withhold the tribute due to his 
extraordinary piety and endow- 
ments; and the Emperor’s Attorney 
General in particular, made this 
honourable acknowledgment re- 
specting him, that he was, Homo 
doctus, pius, et bonus.” 





Class. 
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4 Scetches of t 


Thus fell this ine | ore- 
former and martyr, aiter a lite emi- 
nently signalised by a variety of 
labours and sutlerings mi his mke- 
deemer’s service. tHe was power- 
fully animated by two of the no- 
blest principles that can influence 
the human heart : a warm attach- 
ment to the service of Christ, andan 
anxious solicitude for the eternal 
welfare of his countrymen. His 
learning was extensive and critical, 
while his conduct proves him to 
have been endowed in a remark- 
able degree with the various graces 

oy 


of the Christian character. ‘In Q 
word, he seems to have amply eo 
rited the imap , but comprehensive 
title of, . The Ay ostle of the bag. 


Th 1 contemplating the distinguish- 
ed characters that have adorned the 
auials of the reformation, several 
considerations present themselves. 
Execrated and perser uted by one 
party ; al their exertions, in many 
instances, but inadequately appre- 
ciated by the other ; these iltus- 
trious worthies trod the path of 
glory in : their creat exemplar 


— 


had sanctified, ler the most at- 
flicting nrivatio iS Ob social comfor 

and in the face of persecution and 
death. Letus revere the genius of 


a religion which prompted and 
enabled the sacrince, auc while 
we afford them the tribute of our 
admiration and gratitude, let us not 
forget the b mal tts we May indivie 
cually derive from the 

the exaited principle supon which 
t 


R. O. 


~~ 
bos 
ae 

ty 

‘ 

i. 
+ 
~—— 
. 


a ee 


SKETCHES OF TH. REFORMATION. 


A sTrikIne tlustration of the spirit 
of our first reformers, may be found 
ind prayer for 2ueen biz Feet r, when 
taken with a daneerous sickness in 


1568, andin the thanksgiving for her 


“1771¢ ndment and TECOTE ri. J propose 


to give these compositions entire, as 


they stand in the appendix to the 
Brst volume of Strype’s Annals, 





» Reformation... Prayer for Qieen Elizabeth. [ Jan, 


adoption of 




















(p. 85.) In order that the ‘intelli- 
cent reader may feel the full force 
of this illustration, he ought to coy, 
pare the offices with sunilar com. 
positions of the present day ; no 
will he be at any loss to perccive 


} 
' 


which of them appreach most nea, 
iV to thos modes 


()} supplication 
aniyal thanksgety no which David cll yt 
Hex lrah 


with stekne 


mo 


mployed when visit 

, ahd whieh the i- 
splved penmen have recorded for 
our wstruction, 


Pray: -. 

“O most merciful Saviour Jesus 
‘hrist, who, being here upon the 
earth, by curmne of all kind of bo- 
dily disease, and pardoning the sins 
of all such as believed in thee, didst 
declare unto the world that thou 
art the only physician, both of the 
body and the soul ; and when thou 
wast rebuked of the Pharisees for 
accompanying with sinful persons 
theu didst plainly, by — express 

words, testify the same, saying tha 
such as are whole had no nee d ofa 
physician, but those that were 
sickly ; beheld here, O most gra- 
cious Jesus, a cure meet for thy di- 
vine power and merey; a person 
upon whom even from her infancy, 
— hast bestowed great and innu- 
ble benefits, and hast set her in 
high honour and estate in this 
world, and that of thine especial 
erace and goodness only without 
anv her deserving at all. But now, 
O ord, either tothe end, that such 
worldly prosperity should not make 
her to forget herself, and her duty 
towards thee - or else, for that she 
hemg by thy gece odne: ss made a 
prince over this people, hath not 
mdeed, so well as she ought to have 
done, remembered, and acknow- 
ledved, that she was thy subject 
and handmaiden, neither hath ac- 
cording to her bounden duty been 
thankful to thee, her loving and 
most beneficial Saviour, ner obedi- 
ent to thee, as her most graciovs 
and sovereign Lord, or for other 

causes to thy Divine Majesty bes 
known ; thou hast now of late, © 
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1807. ] On Dr. 
Lord, 


for her admonition and cor- 


stricken thy said servant 


rection, 
with dangerous sickness, and bodily 


pntirmaity , even to the very p oi! of 
death; and hast withal abashed her 
soul with divers troubles er urtonta 
of mind ; and by her danger hast 
terrificd the whole realm and peo- 
ple of ins iand 3; | 
and security dependeth next after 


whose quietness 


thee upon the health of thy said 
ryvant; and yet in thy judgment 
thou hast, O Li isl, according to thy 


( 
tomed membe red 
thy merey, delivered thy said 
vant, above all human reason and 
hkelihood, from the present danger 
of death, declaring as well by her 


and great sickness, as by 


eoodness, re 


aecue 


Ser- 


? 
cndden 


that speedy me and succour In 
danger almost desperate, thy divine 
power joined with thy unspeakable 


Finish, O 
fal Saviour, the work of 
this thy servant’s health, as theu 
eraciously bi 
complish the cure which thou hast 
mercifully taken in hand. Heal her 

ul, by pardoning her unthank- 
folnees towards thee in her forget- 
fulness of thee, and al! other sins 
committed against thee. 

“ Cure her mind, by framing it 
to the obedience of thy will, faith, 
patient taking, and quiet accepta- 
tion of this sickness, sent from thee 
to her just punishment for disobey- 
ing thee, and to her wholesome 
aud necessary admomtion for her 
cetiuiness of thee, and unthank- 
ness towards thee. And withal 
make her body also thoroughly 
whole and sound from all her sick- 
ness and infirmity: that thy servant 


} : ee 
ycuness ana mercy 


most merci 


. 

4 
‘> - 
most 


cun. <Ac- 


ror 
fy] 
aiai 


obtaining perfect health as well of 


mind as body: she, and with her 
all the people of England, may both 
be instructed by this danger, to ac- 


+ 


knowledge and fear thy just judg- 
- a a 
ments, and for her delivery freim 


. 


the said danger, and the obtaining 


periect health, may continually 
maguity thy merey, rendering all 
laud, praise, and thanksgiving, to 
thee and thine heavenly Father, 


with the Holy Ghost, one immortal 


Taylor’s Key to the Apostolic Writings... Introduction. 
y Y / 


justice and power, she hath 


of the most SOriOus God 

Lelonveth all dominion, 
and glory, world without 
Amen.” 


fo W ho i 
honour, 
end, 


Thanksgiving for the 2 


¢ @ just God and merciful 
Father, which of thy justice dost 
punish us with sickness for our sins, 
and yet o dix. mercy willest us not 
to die for the same ; and therefore of 
thy mere goodness hast delivered 
thy servant onr most gracious Queen 
from her extreme danger of death ; 
which she and we deserved 
for our sins, and whereunto of thy 
} een 


Yuen 8 T€C OCETY. 


most 


have 


brougnt, in token, if thou so likedst, 
thou couldst justly have sutiered 
her to die in the same : we most 


heartily thank thee, that thou 
wouldest not do against her as thon 
mightest of thy justice, but wh 
thou we ukdest of tiv merey, i re- 
lieving her of her sickness. And 
most earnestly we 

Lord, make hi J to grow into 
fect health, and 


i ber ang us alwavs 


to be thankful fai it, she and we 
praising thee continually for thy in- 


finite mercy shewed fier; and in 
following thy holy coinmandments 
ve with her taking this | npn 
ness to be thy lovine chastisement, 
to call us trom all sin. wholiv to 
| ro coos # 
and Cit\ thro uch 

Lord. 


obey thee wae 


Jesus Christ th v Sor 0 ai id our 


‘3 
Amen. (, 
SP 
A KEY TO THE APOSTOLIC WRITINGS § 
OR AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE 
SCHEME OF THE GOSPEL, AND 
PRINCIPAT WORDS AND PHRASES 
USED PY THE APOSTLES IN DESCRIB- 
ING (TT. 
INTRODUCT N 
Cin iorecomngs ti Dbemnes aimaost a 
? 
transcript of thatotfa w cor D 
ry 
Paylor of Norwich, itw v. 
. } Ri Am . 
ana hol ul pant \ ° t CON i Asta, act 


a particular re ierence to that per 
formance 


There 


: } s .» * - * > 
is Intended in the present 
is reason to beleve, that the 


system of this plausible, 
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6 On Dr. Taylor's Key to the Ap 
many respects, able writer, con- 
cerning the dom! ii int phrascology 

of the Christian dispensation, aud 
therefore concerning the Christian 
dispensation itself, is at present ex- 
tensively and increasingly preva- 
lent. It would scarcely be expect- 
ed to be otherwise, when not only 
this work, which eifects the very 
fundamentals of Christianity, but 
likewise a professed “ scheme of 
Scripture divinity” by the same au- 
thor, and upon the same princ iples, 

has been recommended with pe- 

culiar urgency, (and the recommen- 
dation is now of m: iny years stand- 
ing and effect) by episcopal autho- 
rity, to the study and consequent 
adoption of those whose uninform- 
ed minds disable them from passing 
any decision of their own on sub- 


pects of cle tp or doubtful i igVvestl rae 


i 
tion, and whase de 1g) tion or of- 
fice , as iD fructors ot ihe (| iristia il 
Chare! , rene lors italmost nece ary, 
that thie theologic! | Sehitiments 

hint y a e ee ae id 

Which they have acquiesced shout 
P : ’ 

be communicated to the congreza- 


tions of which thev have the su- 
perintendence. Dr. Paley has lent 
his influcnce, asmischievous insome 
respects asit is beseficial in others, 
to the same cause ; and, by accom- 
modating the argument to minor 
capacitics, has produced a host both 
of converts and propagandists, who 
secm to assume to themselves great 
merit for what they deem their new 
discoveries in theology. A fate at- 
tempt likewise deserves to be men- 
tioned to render popular, and assist 
the circulation of the system con- 
tained in Dr. ‘Taylor’s Key, by an 
abridgment of th at work 3 In which 
the abbreviator has contrived to 
effect the additional purpose of et- 
facing the faint recognition of the 
divinity of the Saviour, which the 
how antiquated Arian hypothesis 
suflers to appear in the original, by 
admitting his pre- ~existcnc fe and 
present universal power 


* The author of this abridgment is 
Mr. Thomas Howe. He’? (Christ) ** was 
te assume, and live in a human body,” 
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These are circumstances of very 


important consideration, whethe; ™ 


the general tendency of the work 
referred to be cood orevil. Tha: 


the tendency is evil is the firm and 


long established conviction of my 
own mind, as wellas of that of many 
others whose Judgme nt and piety 
are entitled to the highest respect, 
The scheme of Dr. Tay] lor appears 
to enervate the evangelical system 
in such a degree as to threaten its 
destruction ; and, while it leaves 
the form, to annihilate the spirit 
and power of the religion. But al- 
though [I conceive this to be the ge. 
nuine tendency of the scheme under 
consideration, | am far from assert- 
ing it to be its necessary eflect ; 
and I think it might uaturally be 
expected, that its pernicious influ- 
ence suould be more discernible 
those who adopt it than in its ori- 
ginal author. Jn the original au- 
thor this influence might be re- 
strained by previous inipressions of 
a contrary and better description, 
and the paralysing tendency of the 
new system would operate with di- 
vided, and therefore inferior power. 
That this was the case with Dr. 
Taylor, Lam very willing, both for 
his sake and my own, io believe. 
Ife has the reputation of having 
been aman of piety ; and with this 
opinion a certain degree of specu- 
lative error, Which has but a limited 
influeuce upon the real principles 
of action, is perfectly compatible. 
A heretic, even upon important 
points, provided he be sufticiently 
Taylor, § 77; is omitted in the correspond- 
ent partof the abridgment, p. 102. Tay- 
lor represents Christ, § 148, as ‘* invested 
with universal power in heaven and in 
earth,” &c. : this is omitted by Mr. Howe. 
A careful comparer might probably find ad- 
ditional and more decisive instances. In 
my references to Dr. Taylor’s work, [use 
the edition and sections of Bishop Watson, 
in his collection of tracts. It is necessar¥ 
to make this observation, because the 
numbers of the sections in this, and inthe 
original edition, are diflerent. There ap- 
pears to have becn two intermediate edi- 
tions, 
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‘neonsistent, may be a Christian. 
‘evertheless, that the ellect of his 
ystem, even upon the author him- 
self, Wasm a considerable degree 
hardly to be doubt- 


njurious, 18 
d: it remains, indeed, a question, 


PAvhether such principles as those of 
3 yr. 


‘Taylor, adopted, as it ap pears, 
Bnadi- sposition the most opposite to 
Amnility, with so much delibera- 
‘on, and with so apparently unhbe- 
an acquiescence in their 
Ponsequences, can coexist with the 
Tharacter which is necessary to ac- 
j geptance in the sight of God: and 
Bie injurious power of these prin- 
Tiples would naturally be inc reased 
qn those who were immediately sub- 
Fected to his influence as a Christian 
Feacher. An anecdote has been re- 
uied, upon good authority, to the 
Writer, which, although he would 
Bot produce it for proof, m: LY bead- 
Pitted both asa probable fact and 
@ apt illustration ; that Dr. Taylor 
@bserved with surprise to a friend, 
athe could not keep his people 
fom becoming deists. 
The « haracter of Dr. Taylor may 
B chaps be regarded as a signal in- 
Baace of the ‘danger to which stn- 
Gicus theologians are peculiarly 
4 sea: The fascinating gratifi- 
nn of progressive acquire ments 
Mm science, and the aversion of our 
( eit nature to real religion, 
fant them toresolve the whole of 
. Christianity into the increas- 
be of the stock of their knowledve 
Bid chat particu larly of a negative 
Riad ; making it the great object 
their ambition and boast, to re- 
uunce popular superstitions, to 
Bscard vulgar prejudices, to liberate 
Memselves what they imagine 
be established errors. Positive 
lowledge may be perverted to the 
ue purpose, but the negative af- 
rds the readiest triumphs. ( 
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pendence in his de pende nt crea- 
res, and something more than 
owled ge in those who are able 


a d hound to devote their whole 
to hun, is often pleased to con- 
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Wever, who requires a spirit of 


found these self-confident and self- 
satisfied speculators in the very ar- 
ticle upon which they place SU 
undue and almost exclusive a value, 
and upon their proticiency in whic h 
they most congratulate themselves, 
by sulferis np them to fall into Spe- 
‘culatis e er mies of very serious im- 
portance : and their future inge- 
nuity and labour eniployed in 
construc ting systems of false hood, im 
which the chie fcircumstance of od. 
miration is, that they possess so 
much of the appearance of truth 
with so little of the. reality. 

As human ignorance leaves many 
insolvable difficulties, even in the 
best established truths, controver. 
salists on both sides of a question ap- 
pear to have almost an equal ad- 
vantage, while they confine theme 
selves to mutual assaults upon each 
others positions ; although proba- 
bly, at the same time, either one or 
both of them may have nothing 
tenable to substitute im the place of 
what they destroy: and as this cir- 
cumstance, when ‘discovered or felt, 
is calcul: ted to produce, not only a 
creat distaste for controversial dis- 
cussions, but likewise an unjust and 
un ajurious pyrrhonism, I judge it the 
fairest, most satisf: .ctory, and int 
every respect most expedient pro- 
cedure, inthe present examination 
of 


are 


Dr. _paylor’s work, to propose 
and establish a positive scheme oi 
’ , - 
my own onthe same subject, and 


then to apply the principles which 


will thereby be supplied, to the 
confnutation otf all those points i 


which the system of this theologian 
ditters from or <<a sit. The pre 
sent atternpt will, by this mean, be 
rendered pines interesting, aud, I 
should trust, more useful. Much 
repetition, or unnecessary prolixity 
will likewise be spared, 
Betore J —" these introduc- 
tory remarks, it 1s b both 
to the advocate sand the opponents 


of Dr. 


ut justice, 


‘Vaylov’ S system, to observe, 


that a doctrine is not therefore de- 
nied, because it is denied to be 
centained in EXPTesshs us OF pas- 
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saves which have been usual'y,and pondents sliould have thought it ne. 

p: ry ips justly, supposed fo ChOUUnRCe COs AT {© euard your reade} sagainst 

it. The opponents of this writer the : ndeucy of my former letter, | 
° . i 


will be very apt to consider him as am happy in thus having aul Oppor- 


at) avo’ ed enent to the spiritual tuuity ol explaining and vindicatine 
_ t ’ ,% : ° aden ’ e ‘ . i : “ 
principls of Christianity, because the senthueats which it contained ; 
in the terins which they boid to be anc | IT cannot but hope, that the re. 


sult of this discussion will prove mu- 


° . ! 
) f : f ‘> ta 
expressive of an imterial state, i 


i: 
fiadsnothiog but external pris i| YES 5 tually satisfac tory. [ have to thank 
vet. under other terms, Dr. ‘vaylor your Corre: ‘pondent I. S. for the 
‘ : y | 


asserts and contends for those spiri- candour with which he meutions 
tual principles. Whetber this is imy supposed religious views; but 
done ih or without reason Is an- lam SOrry that t cannot CX press an 
other question, Dr. Taylor himself equal degree of obligation for the 
is far less pardonable, when, with manner in which he has represented 
so much need for indulgence, and my sentiments resp cling the writ- 
the conviction he must have felt of ines of Dr. Whic hcote. In fact, 
the novelty of his own scheme, he is Sir, [have somewhat to complain 
guilty, as we shall see he has been, of as to this point, as it w it be easy 
of the same fault. That the gene ral for me to make appear. ‘The ex- 
impression of this author’s p erioei- pression of your Correspondent 
ance upon the min ids even of able would natu Mi any lead your readers 
and candid readers should be so un- to ay that I had recommended 
favourable, is indeed no decisive the én wigs an general study 
proof of the falsehood ¢ ye pravity of of the works of Ur. Whichcote, and 
his doctrine ; but it is diflic ult to other Divines siuliar to him, LO 
conceive that this should be the case, oung C lergymen of unestadlished 
were his doctrine true and salutary.* p MCIph s—to serrous Persons in ge- 
neral—that is, as it appears bya 
= nae quotation which I shall afterwards 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. yyy, ntion, to ag sivho have but little 
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Tuoucutam parucularly averse trom tine for reading. ‘Co couvince your 
any thing which bears the appear- readers that - making this state 
ance of controversy, 1 sa oe sel! ment. ; 

called upon to notice t 
which were inserted in your last tion to the followine passaees, which 


sre resenting your 
i ; © 
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Christian Observer. Maus Lre- use of such divines, which your Cor- 
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. : 7?) ats is Dn’ LeLITbeCclearlyv undel- 
* Although Dr, Taylor is entitled to the ° is. ey icheanierdy’. aig 
‘ Est , : , ats | thot wi | mrecname ¢nh clican. 
eharacter ot an Ort inal, hh syst m 1s ‘ ’ > th at Vilat i rat cia hs C i Csap- 
. 7 ’ ° 
. ' ' . oe Lae te a ' At th ty)? — Wa ket, ) \f 
inerely that of the theological school of Prore, ts HOt tilt OMMeRaa 1 O1 
Ps ° +i —— | ' city i" 3 e reyes if 
Locke matured ond methodized.] his obse i- Stiot +) am Cad ry Os 4 te iY ey vi 
vation will account for the currency ofncarly = Ssouie xperence, but the recom} 
the same systemon the Continent. Locke, mendation of them to the rea ng | 
» ev, + ’ } > la . rc) — ; gy ® I 
and Be nmson his pre IC oss d (iis rye were 1") oi . rious pr ’ ; iss (4 hr a 4 5, 
bizgh esteem in Germany, and thew expo- Bi <— ray \ 3 eT pS 
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aitions translated by Michaetis and others, Porther, © | seriously i hop 
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see hi Oc} ih. Grit. under Bs NSOWN, last edi- Se a aor ' P 
- gl : < ) Ve \\ I | { {? ' ‘ . cLie tru i} Ou : 
tion. Lethe poet Burns may be trusted, ' ) ) me ee 
rae é Ti» 1 Gospcito continue withus,’ wel 
the princicles of Dr. Tavlor are kindly re- t , 


a | : rs 4 . > a 4 * 
1 h Br this is tae sort of Ivine, that 
ecivedin North Britain, and stigmatised in stein ta yt of Givine, thi 


the Western parts under the name of the 
“ New Licht.” Sce the Ordination t The signature shou! 
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who the judgm nt 


him, 


ac quie sce 


! 
avDove 


sons,’ or even to that of young 
Clreymen of unestablished | prin- 
cinles?? Once more, “ Let us be 


warne od by the event, “ie not send 
either £ young students,’ or § serious 
persone an general, elie have but 
little time, and should, therefore, as 
Mrs. More says, have ‘a bit 
the best,’?) to philosophers or to di- 
vines who have been ‘£ somewhat 
corrupted’ by an improper inter- 
course with them, for instruction in 
‘scriptural truth’.”’ Now, Sir, it is 
natural to inquire, upon mar eX- 
pressions in my letter the preceding 
statement of my sentiments is 
founded? One might surely ex- 
pect that it contained some specitic 
recommendation of Dr. Whichcote’s 
writings to the characters above de- 
scribed. Let the impartial reader 
judge. The only passage in my 
letter which can be adduced, as re- 
ferring to the point in question, is 
the following :—‘* A more wise and 
liberal, and, I will add, a more 
scriptural spirit, is, I trust, now be- 
ginning to prevail; and the time is, 
{ hope, arrived, when the works of 
many of our English Divines, which 
have been generally discarded from 
the libraries of serious persons, will 
be read and valued as they deserve.” 

When this passage is c andidly con- 
sidered, I beg leave to ask, w hether 
it can be fairly construed into such 
a recommendation of Dr. Which- 
cote, and others resembling him, as 
IS. has represented in those parts 
of his letter which I have before 
quote de? J humbly conceive, that 
the uf; nost point to which it can be 
strained, is the expression of a hope, 

Which | “Stil entertain, that the works 
of the writers in question, Whicit have 
been eeney rally discarded from the li- 
braries of religious persons, will be 
restored, and read with thatdegree of 


attention which, in my opinion, they 
ae serve, Undoubtedly, Sir, in de- 
it} 


vering this sentiment, I did not in- 
end to be understood as recom- 
“wrist, Ouserv. No. G61. 


of 


Reply to the Remarks on Whichcote in the last Number. . 
in 
delivered concerning 
ay conscientiously recommend to 
the general pe srusal of © serious per- 


mending to young Clergymen whose 


principles. are not yet formed, or to 
serious persons who have but little time 
for reading, and who ought unques- 
tionably therefore, 
the best*,”’ the indiscriminate stud 
of Dr. Whicheote. To each of these 
classes, I should certainly have re- 
commended writers of a different 
character. But I still say, that, to 
serious persons, whether amongst 
the Clergy or the Laity, whose reli- 
gious sentiments are firmly esta- 
blished, according to the doctrines 
of our Church; who have a taste 
for reading, and leisure to indulge 
it, and whose spiritual senses are, by 
reason of use, exercised to discern 
between good and evil, the works of 
Dr. W hichcote and othe ‘rs may be 
both safely and beneficially recom. 
mended, Your correspondent I. 8, 
acknowledges, that he read with im- 
provement the Extracts which have 
occasioned these observations, and I 
can assure him, that he may read 
many more, with equal profit, from 
the same author. 

Having thus explained the nature 
of my recommendation of Dr. Which- 
cote insuch a manner as | presume, 
from his own admissions, must ob- 
viate the objections of your Corre- 
spondent, I proceed to make a few 
remarks on the use which he has 
made ef my account of the character 
and writings of that Divine.—I.S, 
professes to ground his strictures on 
my representation .. Dr. Which- 
cote. Surely, then, Sir, they were, 
ina great Measure, Prcicc™ d for. I 
gave no unqualified approbation of 
that writer; on the contrary, I 
pointed out, fairly and openly, the 
exceptions which might justly be 
made to him; and imsoe doing, lL con- 
ceived that [had sufficiently cuarded 


* IT do not immediately recollect from 
what part of Mrs. More’s writings this cx- 
pression is quoted, but I presume from the 
form of it, that it must be jound in con- 
nexion with the writings best ad 


to have “a bitof 


ip ted tothe 
instruction of the youn: 
the per- 
haps in one of Lev admirable cheap repe 
sitory tracts, 


ra 


y and ie) orant, vv r Y 


lower rank of religrous persons 5 
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Reply to the Remarkson Wiha 


ugains| any dange rs to which those 
who were notac qui aintedwith his writ- 


inesmightbe lable in reading them. 
fam» far from considering Dr. 


Winch ote as a just model of theo- 
gical instruction, as your Corre- 

spond ‘mnt can be. [certainty think, 
as L have already declared, that his 
phiosophical turn of mind tended 

mnewhat to corrupt him from the 

mapticity of Christ; not, however, 
to the extent which was apparent in 
some of the ancient Fathers of the 

\lexandrian School, or in some mo- 
devas who might be named—that ts, 
hot soas tohave rendered him platuly 
hete rodox as to any one fundamental 
article of the Christian Faith. But, 
is no allowance to be made , for a 
man Whose cast of eharacter was 
evident iy philosophical and meta- 
pay cali;—whose natural mode of 
ninktwe was abstracted and origi- 
i) ae Th re are many Christians, 
r ition of whose minds can 

them to e xpre ss them- 
lous sub yer fs eXac tly 
the vy may sub- 
stantially agree with them in senti- 
ment. Dr. Whichcote Was one of 
though Ide not say that 
commended and imi- 
icular, T think that 
anes which Dhave men- 
tioned may be fairly urged as an 
APOLGL\ aoa! Loo severe a ¢ ondem- 
nation of their conduct. 
hii St tin: cls a reason for the 
practical nature of ‘d) W hict ic ote’s 
Writhigs, that he was auXious to 
Antino- 
mianism, | am not snre whether I 
may not unintentionally have gd 
‘nted him. Fe = essed | 


] 
' 
! 


never permit 
. 
seives on reitg 


| ’ ; 
aS oluers CO, MO Vy 


them: and, 


wiey are to be 


counteract the Spirit ot 


represt 


much integrity of charac cr, that, ' 
AVE persuaded, in w ‘enyiang be ether 
wrote or pr rehye Ih expre ed the 
all convietion of his mind, and de- 


Bean 
livered 


he CONC E ivedto be they 


, With entire simp dre 1 


vholeconnsel 


ofGrod. | nave no hesit iton howevel : 


inadinittine, that error of anv kind 


(an ouly He Polly combated 
by the full ex 


na thet (ne me 
theote and hijs 


SUIC CESS 


position of the trath 


friends, sup 


~wilinat 


thod adopted hy Dr. 








[ Faw, 
posing it to have been such as I had 
before hinted at, was not exactly 

that which seems to have been prac. 
tised by St. Paul, according to the 

passages referred to by your Corre. 
sponde nt; nor was it such as I should 
think it right to adopt under similar 
circumstances. 

Though I have already detained 
you too long upon this subject, | 
must tre spass on your pal ence yeta 
little further, for the purpose of 
making a few observations On one 
other part of your Correspondent’s 
letter. Quoting ny assertion, with. 
out disputing it, th: it Dr. Whichcot 
has illustrated ‘end enforced many 
scriptural truths, with singular 
strength and originality, f. S. thus 

continues:— But J confide ntly con 

clude, that among these is not the 
articulus stantis vel cadentis eccle. 
sie; not these which meet thie 
questions, What shall I do to be 
saved ? How ~ man be justified 
before God ? , How shall a falicn 


theote in the lust Number. 







eR ee 


and de ‘prav ed creature be restored | 


to the image of God in righteousness 
and true holiness >” 4 i have |itt! 


doubt that on these essential points, | 
according to your views, Mr. Ob- | 


server, and my own, Dr. Whichcote 
would be fo und,ing eneral, indistinct, 
confused, if not even erroneous.’ 


Now, Mr. Editor, 


? 


too bold a conclusion for any w rite: 


to inake, os o had previous sly col: 


fessed, as your tt ain has 
done, that he was not acquainted wi wei 
the works of Dr. Whichcote. And! 
must add, that it ill beeomes ant 
theelozian of the present day, ! 
write thus 
Was 0Uu% @ 


mon man—-Wwho Was a man of 
quc tionable pis ty, and 
mate master of pee and sacr 
learuinte. Tis true, that Dr, 


cota did not bring Torw: ara in 


prominent, or ¢ plain tn so scrip 


| . 
ralbacmauner, the mfingtely unp 
ant doctrine of pustifl ‘Aton by 


only, aus many other Divines ! 
donce—forinstanee, as Tooker 

; ! ’ , ra) yt 
Nichbishow & suey did. Liial ¢ 


IT must be per 
mitted to sav, that this is somewtia’ 


consul 


W hicl- 
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concerning one Wig 
iyymy av40 —- 10 CONN | 
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tri Te , howe ver, 

salon dl and ti mehitf vy him, as the 
wing extracts from his sermo ns, 
ie avily be very 
will prove:—* Allthe gifts 
ces of God, are the 
our Saviour’s death, re- 
and ascension. Our sin 
>; pardoned in bis death; our con- 
ciences cleansed from guilt in hi 
blood; our hearts sprinkled) woth 
his blood from an evil conscience.” 
— Disc. Vol, “1.In our 7 
ications We are reputed — for 
ohteous 5 that IS, we absolved, 
‘There are two things in justification : 


was unquestionably 


fall 
which Hecess 
short, 


ora CONSC- 


1 
aha 
quchees ol 
j 


surrection, 


145- 


io 
are 


> ATO 
a, and put out of danger in respect 
Now, in justifica- 


of punishment. 
and 


we are freed from guilt; 


tion, ~ 
treed from punishment. So there 


{* A 
isa double benecfit.—I. A trans}n- 


ie of righteousness from him, 
: is, from Christ,) tous. 2. A 
i coll istien of holiness upon us. The 


ne throu: zh God’s gracious accep- 


.. tation ; the other through spiritual 
® regeneration. 
§ not, but believeth on him that jusiifech 


To him that worket) 


7 
the unero 


vdly, his faith is accounted for 
righteousness —Therefore let us all 


Stake care to be found in Christ—not 


having our own righteousness ; that 


vis, not having no righteousness of our 


GW; but not baving presumption 


nn ex es; for ju stifics ition is the 
God’s grace. 


4 ‘ ‘9 Pe at 
j nit — Dise. Q, 


De 


These passages, to whi ie hh many 


3 ethers might easily be added, will, I 


suffice to prove, that Dr. 
ichcote cannot justly be charged, 


ate 
y* ) 


sether with teaching tndistinetly, 


~ 


isedly, if not even erronco usly, 
doc trine of the Justification of a 
efore God ; or with “putting 
wrong p 


, 
Cr | 
i 


.» Ys 
aC C, ‘ ha 


e< vine them to wi Ss Purpose aa 
a. oC orresponcent 1. S. ven 
ress ‘e confidence ay te 


fat. Upon this subject, however, 


ts respecting Lhe gene rals 
sof Dr. Whicheote 


ntal doctrines of Christia- 


Oi} il The 


leave 


lors at dare 


res | 
, to his \ 


to 


PP ply fo t/ ic Remar] 5 OO Whichcote un the last Numb lr. 


discharged from the guilt of 





) | 


tion of them, in his correspondence 
with the venerable Dy 
which Lalluded in my forn 
ter, and which may be 
to the last 
Aphorisms. 


J have 


‘Tucknes , 10 


toy 
TTT | rh 
pUIOGa (f btLidyt) 


now, Sur, finished whi 


had to sHy ti explanation of M) 
sentiments on this subject. 
only I) Sa leave, im conc)}usi ih, Uli- 
at to d ccjare, that his evel 
‘nly | may seeni to hay - 
nade (| Dr. Wh ichcote, Mr Very iat 
“a alling him master. Tcould name 
Many others of our great Divines 
whose views I consider more pure! 
scriptural, and which, therefor 
more arly One ie WIth j . 
I wouid, nevertheless, repeat on 


recommendation of Dr. Whiche 
under the limit 
tioned, iefly with reference 
to his Cautions respec Ling tiie 

of the 
Courses ¢ oucernii 54 tie ee ir@ Ot Te- 
pentance, th: evil and the 
of sin, and the infinite mp rtance 
of a holy life—and his delineations 
of the religious and moral cisposi- 
tions and conduct which become the 
Christian character. Upon all! these 
subjects, the discerning reader will 
find much important inforination 214 
instruction in the writings of Dr 


ations Dbelore men- 
¢ | 7 
ana Ci 
e 
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GOCtTrines 
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Whichcote ; though he will, at th 
same time, see occasion to , 
the detects which I have | 
admitted are to be found in them. 
These, however, as I trust | have s- 
tistactorily shewn, are ¢ S 1S 
to exclude him from a just claim to 
the attention an Lr Tard ¢ tench 8 
rious pers msas 1c cen t : 
majemty of your readers Ana ! 
Canuot but indulge t Ye 
I shall stan) excused in \ 
their opinion forthe apology > 
{ hare ventured to make in his fR- 
our. 
I ren , &e. 
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12 On the Lawfulness of the Passion of Anger. [ Jax, 


his sentiments on justification than 
either of those which I transcribed 
before. It occurs in discourse 
eight, vol. If. from Phil. i. 15. 
and is as follows: 

“The things that the Apostle 
had insisted upon are these. 1. He 
had declared Christ for justification, 
from those words, that I may be 
found inhim: for this is the Chris- 
tian fonndation, that simmers are ace 
cepted in, and through the beloved. 
This is the Christian spirit, to hold 
the head; to go to God in and 

to depend upon 
his meditation, recommendation, in- 
tercession; and not to look for ac- 
ceptance fis our own worthiness ; to 
have no confidence in ourselves, or 
in our own righteousness, but in 
that righteousne ss which God’ hath 
de clared and established: even that 
Mi thteous sness which ts of God by faith, 
as the Apostle expresseth himself, 
when he disclaims his own righteous- 
ness, that was of the law, and flies tor 
justification to that righteousness 
which God had declared; even 
Gospel righteousness, or the 1 ighte- 
ousness which is of God by faith.’ 

2. © And thea another thing de- 
Pe Fx the Apostle in this chap- 
ter is Christ Jesus to the effects and 
purposes of mortification, regene- 
ration, and divine and_ spiritual 
life,” &e. Ke. 


Se eee - 


19 the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I was much pleased withthe general 
letter of your corre- 
number for 
March last, on the occasional law- 
He has treated a 
subjectof much difficulty with great 
It is not 
purpose to affirm his position, 
is sometimes lawful, or to 
; though in the course of 
What I] have to offi r, J hail make 


strain of the 
spondent Z. in the 


fulness of anger, 
— rance and candour. 


ec ieah i8 
geny it: 
Sovie rem: irks whic ty have a bes 


ing on that qui stion. Muy prin A 


ne 
pal object is, with your leave,. to 
reasons for 
endeavouring to exclude anger alto- 


give your alae my 


gether from my own bosom. 


Nothing is more clear, than that 
love to God and man is exalted jy 
the sacred volume, above all the 
dispositions which ought to animate 
the bosom of the Christian, and 
above all the principles which 
ought to regulate his conduct. Love 
is the basis and the very essence of 
the first and great commandment, 
and ofthe second which ts like unto 
it: it is said to be “ the fulfilling 
of the law :” it is exalted above 
faith and hope : and faith working 
by love is declared to be the sum 
and substance of Christianity. Nor 
is the importance assigned to it 
ereater than might be expected, 
when we find the adorable being, 
in whose image we are to be renew- 
ed, identified with this afkection: 

God is love.” 

Now, what is the experience of 
others I cannot say: I can only 
conjecture. But, after a long and | 
diligent attention to thew orkings of | 
my ‘wind, 
case, anger, even when not excited, | 
as far as I have been able to disco- 
ver, by selfishness or malevolence, 
and when neither headstrong nor | 
violent, always tends to impair | 
love : always checking its glow, 
and sometimes, even w hen suc h out. 








I think that, in my own | 


: 
' 


| 


ward conduct as love would pro- | 


duce continues to flow from. habit 
and judgment, altogether suspend: 
ing its power I fear, over the heart. 


Nay, even after the anger 1s gone, 
a foul residuum seems to be lett by | 


it, which poisons the soul, and pre-| 
vents love from fully resuming her | 
former force and pur ity. 
tion and imagination at times ob- 
trude on the mind past images, 
which it wishes to forget, and would 
forget if they had not : been stampe! 


upon it by the anger originally eX: § 


cited by their prototypes, and lead 
it to entertain suspicions and appre 
heusions, both as to the present ant 
the future, alverse to the full fos 
of affection, Others may be su 
jectto this evil in a less degree tha" 
Jam: but let me appe ral to thet 
whether they are wholly tree from 
it, Do they not feel, at least, « 


Recollec- | | 


’ 
Tile 
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ject the party to a temptat ion. 
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rie y iD anger, while it lasts, to 
jessen affection ? Do they not at 
‘ ct find a struggle necessary to 
maintain affection uni ibate dj in their 
bosoms? If this be so, anger must 
eubyject love to atrial: it must sub- 
And 
if the temptation undeniable, 
who will say that he never falls un- 
der it? Who will Say, that he does 
not fall under it more frequently, 
and in a greater degree, than he 
jmagines ? 

And now, Sir, if anger be, as I 
suppose, ina high degree imtinic al 
to Christian love, whatinfcrence do 
I draw from this fact ? That a Chris- 
tian ought never to be angry ? By 
no God cails upon ai m to 


be 


meanhs 
cultivate many affections which are 
in no smail degree oppescd to each 
other. Thus he is to grieve and to 
rejoice 5 ; to hope and to fear. But 
then the causes which are to eall 
forth these different ailections are 


distinetly pointed out: and when- 


ever the legitimate cause presents 
itself, the affection 1s to be in ex- 
ercise. W hen we think of our sins, 


we are to grieve: when of God’s 
promises to ourselves as penttents, 
we are to rcjoice: we are to hope in 
God's mercy 3 and Sere from a 
sense of our own weakness and cor- 
ruption. Our duty with ; respect to 
ali these affections is clearly anid 
distine tly expt: uned again and 
acain in the sacred volume. But 
what is the case with respect to 
anger? While itis very frequently 
forbidden, and often in terms which 
scarcely seem to leave any room for 
it in the Christian system *, there 
is no appearance, | think, of its 
ever being commanded, except in 
one passage, Eph. iV. 206: and it 
receives no sanction from our Savi- 


our’s example, but On one OCCaA- 
Sion, recorded in Mark lil. a Let 


us consider these 


ture. 


parts ot ocrip- 


With respect to Eph. iv. 26 
was evidently the Apostle’s obje 


* Eph. iv. 31. ; Col. in. § 


ames i, 20,3; 2 Cor, xi. 20, 
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1$ 
to condemn the harbouring ofanger 
in the bosom when it bad gained 
admittance. And as in interpret- 
ing Scripture, it is necessary to fix 
the attention on what appears to 
have been the main purpose of the 
inspired writer; and 1s ¢ generally 
unsafe to draw conclusions from ine 


dif. 


cidental ex having a 
bearing, which may drop 


pressions, 
fercnt 
from him while he is pursuing his 


principal o 


»bject : so I think that 
the strong conclusion in favour of 
anger, which is drawn from the 
words “be angry” in this verse, 
will not stand the test of sound 
biblical criticism. Again: our Sa~ 


viour is never said to have 


been 
angry but in one passage, and upon 
one occasion, aithough continually 
surrounded by sin (suppos d by 
those w ho “~—: the lawlulness of 
anger to be its proper object), and 
able from his complete insight into 
the human heart, and from his spot- 
less holiness, to discern and appre- 
Ciate its full ent orimity ; and [ale 
his history is given without diszuis 

and so circumstantially, that we 
have in him, as there pourtrayed, 

perfect example fur our imitation. 
This being the case, may not an up- 
right reader of the Scriptures, un- 
able to discover in the sin, which is 
said to have called forth the anger 
of Christ, any pec uliar enormity ; or 
even an enormity of, by any 


nie ans, 
} 
so deep a 


die as Christ tre jucativ 
witnessed on other occasions, and 
partic cularly when betravedand ern- 
cified ; be allowed to doubt a litt! 
whether St, 
thought in 
wrote 


Mark, who probal a 
Hebrew, though he 
in Greek, may not have had 
a. er. ind Hebrew ‘ord. sient 
1b i} ‘ Iii! ae a eore 4 MM Ori — 


= (412 
Diet . ” . Ce Ee 1 * 
fying either anger or grief? That 


there is such a word, 
: ab ye 
from the marginal of Ezek. 
XXX. 9., and of Eecles. xi. 10. In 


this Cé ise, the 


I presume 
reading 
meaning ofthe 
might be, ‘‘ and when he cs 
ed round about on them wi 
being grieved for the h a. of 
their bearts,” &e. I] cannot but 


latter c} 


Ap stile 
d lo ‘K- 


h criet 


think, that the 


prissdoe gives s0lle C 


Ause In tos 
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the doubt which has been suggest- 
oe : Hat many Greek words are 


occasionally used in a Etcbrew sense, 
7 believe, a fact well established, 
and not disputed among biblical 


eats S. 

Llowever, let us suppose, that the 
forevoing texts contain a clear com- 
mand to admit the passion of anger, 
and aclear instance of anger In our 
Saviour: aud thea let it be asked, 
what is the proper object of anger? 
The advocates for the lawfulness of 
that passion say, that stv is its pro- 
rye roby Ct: Tear No, [ beheve, that 
if strners were its object, it would 
be oe Se to reconcile anger 
with perfect charity. IT cannot say 
that 1 can uaderstand the possibi- 
hty of ataae anery witha quality 
in the abstract, and as distinct from 
the person in whom it resides. 
Anger seems to me to require some- 
thing personal to attract it. And 
when I c qed the passages in 
which anger is ascribed to God, 
who is almost he avs, I think, said 
to be angry at s?rners; or even at 
the passage in St. Mark, in which 
Christ is said to have looked round 
about on them with anger; I am 
disposed to think that the represen- 
tations of Scripture countenance 
my op in ion. 

Let us however suppost that sin 
isthe proper object of anger. But is 
eli sin ? It so, how is it that althou; h 
our Saviour’s bosom most c: ertainiy 
on every occasion was sunimate d 
with every proper sMfertion. we 
have no evidence of his feeling 
anger more than once curing the 
three years of his ministry ? Was this 
because sin seli dom approac hed him; 
flying, as it were, from his purity, 
and hiding itself from his glance 


On the contrary, it surrounded 


Fim; it persecute d him: with un- 


paralleled guilt it nailed him onthe 
cross. If it were right that all sin 
should excite anger, never had any 
one such cause for anger as our 
blessed Sa viour during the three 
ears of is mit nistrv : and ce “pe C rally 
at that period when, as Z. ¢ 


aonpearsto hare heen all meek- 


MOSeTVES, 


ww 
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ness and benignity ; at the period 
of tis trial and crucifixion. 

Are then some sins only the pro- 
per objects of anger: or some sin 
only on some oceasions? Let the 
particular sins and occasions be 
pointed out. [tts plain, I think, 
from the example ef Christ, that 
mney must be few, and seldom oc. 
cur; and that they can by no rea 
be thas e which man would select : 
best vindicating his anger, Man 
would select the most atrocious sins, 
and the eccasions when sueh sins 
would most dishonour God. But, 
according to our apprehension, 
Christ selected for his angera sin 

far less heinous than many iis ers 
which he witnessed ; > and an oc- 
easion when God would be far less 
dishonoured than at many other 
a when there were a multitude 

f spectators, and especially when 
‘sd was exposed asa vile malefactor 
to the hatred and scorn of the whole 
Jewish nation. The example ot 
Christ therefore leaves a man in ut- 
ter darkness as to. what sins are the 
proper objects of anger, and what 
occasions vindicate it. In this dark- 
ness I fear I must remain, unless 
some of your correspondents can 
enlighten me. 

How then am [ cireumstanced? 
Independently of my doubts, how 
far anger is ever allowable (doubts 
which are of a very serious kind, 
inasmuch as they regard the adinis- 
sion of an affection into the Chris- 
tian system, which stands oppose d 
to love, the very queen of graces 
inde pende ntly of such doubts. ij 
cannot tell what is the proper ob- 
ject of anger, or on what occasions 
itonght to be entertained. At the 
sime time, 1 do know from the ex- 
ample of Christ, that the cireum- 
stances under which it is allowable 
very rarely occur. What then 1s 
the fair Christian impression when 

sil) and sinners attract my notice ? 
Thatthough anger should be some- 
times lay fal, still I cannot tell that 
the present occasion is one ue which 


it 1s So, and that the prob pabrhities 


are very strong aainst this bein 
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such anoceasion. ‘The consequence 
is, that at all times, and under all 
circumstances. | endeavour to keep 
myself free from that passion. And 
[ rest pretty well satisfied with this 
course of procee ‘ding, thinking that 
(to say the least) the general inter- 
iF iction of anger in the Scriptures, 
and the absence of particular ii. 

etious on what occasions it Is al- 
lowable , afford strong presumptive 
evidence, that whatcver may be 
+he essential and abstract nature of 
that passion, it never ought to be 
entertained bv man, unless greater 
light should be ¢ given to him, than 
he now enjoys. 

i must now, 
some detached 
with this subject. 

And, first, I must bes your or- 
respondent N. G. in your nunber 
for June, to excuse me, if 1a laying 
: 
} 


Sir, sav a little on 
points connected 


before you the Vv 1e7 Vs whi h re gue 
late cunder God) my own practice 
with respect to anger, 
stopped to notice the 
points out, by which 
I when and howto be anory. lie 


! 
} have not 
ethod he 


we are fo 


truth, justice Jand benevo- 
lence, will teach us this lesson, as 
hey do teach us when and 
ar and to erieve, 
rad merely re 


cays that t 


how to 
It Seripture 
ferred us to truth, 
justice, ant d benevolence, for direc- 
tions, When and how to fear and to 
reve, we should have had, Lappre- 
hend, very vague ¢ One de- 
nomination n of Christians (the Soci- 
tians |] mean) might in general like 
very well to be left to such guid- 
ance ; a guidance more similar to 
that of mere natural religion, than 
to that with which we are blessed 
under the Gospel. But N. G. isa 
signature well known to the readers 
of the Christian Observer, and they 
NL 1 not be 


uides, 


told how extremely far 
his principles are removed trom 


1 . " a . 
those of the Socinians. He, lam 


‘ure, no less than myself, refers in 
prac tie ‘eto more ‘particular, distinct, 
# af ise, and evalhce l; cal ouidance, 


th pe og to the affections of fear 
ii crief, than that of the general 


!rinciples of truth, justice. and be- 
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15 
nevolence: to a guidance which 
must coincide with those principles, 
but which man ts too weak and 
blind to obtain by a reference to 
them. If then they are not in fact 
the guides, on which we do or can 
depend in the exercise ef fear or 
erief, neither are the 


V, a8 ifappears 


tome, inthatof anger. Can N, G, 
xplain, by consulting them, why 


ic onset Nae tate seee* di che Zz 
Christ was anerv with the 


sees when he healed the 


Phari- 
man with 


the withered hand, and why he was 
notangry (as far as we can judge) 
when betrayed, condemned, insult- 


ed, scourged, and crucified ? If he 
cannot, does he think that he suffi- 
ciently understands their bearings 
on humana actions and events to 
make them his own guides in sup- 
pressing or admitting, and, when 
almitted, in regulating, the passion 


o 


a" 
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_ 
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7 


‘t, as to anger being often as- 
cribed te God. Your correspond- 
ent Z. thinks that this affords a strong 
argument in favour of 


er being 
a holy aifcetion; anchhe endcavours 
to draw 


tinction between the 
ascrip tis mn of anger to the deity, 
and of some other qualities, as re- 
pentance, } 4 v hic ch adPe ast ribs dd 
merely in 


VIEWS. 


aii’ 


a Cis 


to him 
accommodation to our 

[ cannot say that the dis- 
tinction he drat 


VS, appears to me te 
: ae 
rest on solid 


For as to 
cle arly ascribed to 


rrr } 
Lroundcs, 
wer being very 


G. d 


SOME 


passages, repentance 
Is in a pes as Clearly ascribed to 
him: and as to anger b eing in per- 
fect unison with his other attri- 


have already said 
willahew that I have serious doubts 
on that point. 

With respect to the quali 
with which the prohibitions o tanger 
in Scripture are sometimes accom- 
panied, while in one view they 
operate on my mindas they do on 
that of Z. in another, they (with 
one exception) tend to ine re ) my 


Case 
LHiowe 


butes, what I 
} 


ite Ql ORS 


doubts as toanger being 
able. One of these quatiiicati 
that we shonld hye sf 


ever 
IIS ES, 
tio to ac il Cr, 706 
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muance; let not the 
upon your rath. Soth these « 
lifications appear to be very 
ordinary, 1f anger be an allowable 
passion, and especially when they are 
adduced in) proof of its being so. 
For, let me ask, on 
must we be ‘ 
dently, the advocates of the 
sev ‘ | ity of anger, on 
which it is a proper aud holy affeec- 
tion ° for on othe rs we tnust not ade 
mut itat all, and therefore the prohi- 
bition of itin such cases must be ab- 
solute. sit then maintained, that 
we must be slow to anger in cases, 
in which anger onght to be felt; 
when to be angry ts absolutely our 
a : So that, it seems, our feel- 
the call of duty too 

sp th, » allt lou oht Not to auswer 

it, until it has been repe 
perhaps neated | 
anger must be of shore 


This qualified p 


Suh go dow n 


ja 
eXftrae- 


W hy wre Oc¢ asions 


. . . 

slow to anger? Evie 
Say 

1e8S those 


Ingsmay obey 


ated, 
\eain: 
continuance. 
O, for 
the reasons given under the k 
head, cannot be apphed, by 
_ persons whose opinions we are con- 
but those in 
And is 
thongh the 
excited it 
tts force ? 
eave it birth 
as ever, per- 
ever? Anger was 
yust duty ; but though the 
circumstances which made it so are 
unchanged, are even aggravated, it 
-acrime ? 

Let me ask, Sir, whether you ob- 
serve anything simitar to this in the 
ather Dp: arts of the ¢ ‘hristian system ? 
Are we commanded to be slow to 
vricve for our sias; slow to rejoice 
in the divine favour; slow to fear 
God’s displeasure when we have 
olfended ; slow to hope in his mer- 
cy when we haverepented, and ap- 
plie “| tot! ie blood of Ch rist for par- 
don ? Or are we forbidden to har- 
hour these affections of the soul, 
re ‘spe ctive ly ‘ forany continuance in 
our bo Do we meet with any 
such command as, not to let the sun 
vo dewn on our grief, joy, hope, 


- 

rte} . 
orteu ss} 
ORTIOD 


ye \? 
pdt], 


+} 
. 
tial 


sidering, to anv ¢ 
which anger | 


allowable. 
then anger to be s! 
legitimate cause which 
continue exist in all 
eh the sin which 
is practised as much 


{ 
hans than 


iort, 


to 
Vhou 


more 


now a 


ad ' 
is becom 
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fear? Nay, are not the divine com- 
mant ds respecting these affections of 
the soul of an opposite nature ? 
Does not Se ‘ripture in numberless 
passages, and in its ge neral te nor, 
require Chcistions to be prompt in 
entertaining them on all occasions 
on which they ought to be felt; and 
to retain them in their bosoms as 
long as thetr legitimate causes con- 
tinue. ‘This 1s the course held by 
infinite wisdom, when addressing 
man on the subject of holy 
tions ; 


y_aftec- 
as I do, an op- 
pursued, when 
specting anger, 
I cannot divest myself of a suspi- 
clon, or thing more than 
that that i 


affection 1s of 
au opposite nature. ‘Though this 
: ; Leas 
Ts Hotconcius! 


iveevidence that ang 
1x to the Almighty, nei- 
eVik conclusive, 
which is adduced on the other side, 
trom dis Passi betne often for. 
biddenin qualified terms. The one 
perhaps might be fairly opposed to 
the other, if no other quali fications 
had been employed in ‘the prohibi- 
tions of anger, but those which 
have been noticed. 

In one passage of S 
ever, 


and seeing, 
posite course often 
man is addressed re 


“On 


suspicion, 


is displeasin 


1 . ‘ 
ther is the 


lence 


(il 


cripture , bow- 
the int icthction of anger is 
qualified inanoth rermanner, * W = 
soever is angry with his brothe 
without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judement.” Mi itt. v. 22. i 
“ without a cause,” Is a 4 il 
translation of emy, the prohil yition 
of anger in this passage ts qualified 
in a way which does not admit of 
remarks similar to those just made 
on theother qualifications that ap- 
pear in Seripkure. Whatever evi- 
dence therefore this passage may be 
thought to contain (and I think it 
considerable) respecting the law- 
fulness of anger, is all on one side, 
It I have omitted hitherto to ex- 
press my warm approbation of the 
last paragraph in the letter of Z. | 
has notbeen from insensibility to the 
candour and genuine Christian sen- 
timent which breathe through it. 
Though Z. aus I differ in our views 
respecting anger, there would be, 
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think, very little difference between 
ns in practice. I mean, that he 
would so much agree with me in 
¥ aking it his great object and aim, 
in the management of his temper, 
to cultivate gentleness, meekness, 
Sand all the amiable and attractive 
Es qualities W hich shone forth with 
® .uch lustre in Christ, that though 
anger might sometimes (as, alas ! 1s 
too often the case with myself) be 
an intruder, his systern would 
sc arcely allow of the voluntary ad- 
7 mission of that passion as a gnest. 
| Whatever difference there imght 
> be between us, would chiefly arise, 
> Iconceive, trom an opinion which 
appears to be floating in Z.’s mind, 
that without anger at sin, there 
cannot well be a true zeal for the 
honour of God, and a becoming 
emotion when his honour is insult- 
ed. But let your correspondent 
> consider whether there may not be 
Sawarm zeal and warm emotion 
without anger. Are not love for 
God and man, grief on account of 
sin, and pity for sinners, incentives 
powerful enough to produce them? 
» What animation, nay, what pangs, 
what throes do these affections 
© produce in many cases in which an- 
Jeger is evidently excluded ! How 
‘J active and operative are these affec- 
tions, when we are called upon to 
7 rescue our bosom friends or near re- 
lations from distress, perhaps from 
ruin or death, threatened by some 
mere physical cause, and therefore 
laying us under no temptation to 
Sanger! Are there not great emotion 
sand zeal on such occasions? And 
>hy may not these be excited by 
Jthe same affections, without the aid 
Jct anger, on occasions on which 
"atta honour is principally con- 
versed ? Tam persuaded that they 
,» not only by what has been now 
erved, but by the example of 
st, and (let me add with a deep 
e of the infinite distance be- 
en mere man and the spotless 
pr. by the example ¢ of one or 
¢ my personal friends 
[ ha ive purposely abstaint ned em 
om ma: tars on the note (which ar 
Hy r. Opserv. No. 62. 
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peared in your number for last 
June) intended for the new and 
very excellent edition of Mr. Scott’s 
Bible. Asthis note is not yet pub- 
lished by its author, it imay receive 

important alterations, an’ di may ‘a 
spared the pain of differi ng so very 
widely as I now do from a ge sntle- 


man for whom I have the highest 
esteem. 


Before I conclude, I must beg 
leave to recal the minds of your 
readers to my main position, trom 


_ 


which t! >tfention inay have been 
diverte: 2 subsequent mniscel- 
laneous icu..rks. Although anger 
under certain circumstances should 
be agreeable to the will of Ged (a 
point which I feel myself incompe- 
tent to decide, whatever may be the 
leaning of my opinion), stili the oc- 
casions on which it is so do not ap- 
pear to be pointed out, and there- 
fore it seems to be the safest and 
best course for men always to ab- 
stain from a passion inimical to the 
maintenance and growth of love in 
the aay and repe vatedly and 
pointedly forbidden in gene -ra] terms 
in the Scriptures. 


R. S. 


a 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Obserger, 


Own my lately reading Mr. Faber’s 
Dissertation on the Prophecies, 
which I did with great interest, 
though, by no means, with an un- 
distinguish: ing assent to all his con- 
clusions, a difficulty aceitreS to me, 
and which no commentator, that I 
am acquainted with, appears to have 
taken sufficient pains to remove. 

It is well known that the maia 
reason for fixing the commence- 
ment of the gre at period of 1250 
vears in A. D. 606, is the alleged 
fact, of the Emperor Whocas’s har- 
ing if bene year publicly and for- 
mally declared Pope Bonitace IIL. 


universal Bis! op and supreme head 
of the Churen. ow, Sir, this 
fact. beine so fendamental to the 
whole system, ought to be made 
eut as echeariv aud satisfactorily as 
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possible. But I do not tind that any 
supporter of this system has taken 
the pains, which were due, to ascer- 
tainit. lanxiously enquired if the 
edict of Phocas were yet in exist- 
ence: and, if not, what ancient au- 
thors attested its publication, and 
described its contents. I loeked 
into several writers for information, 
butin vain, Moshkeim surprised and 
comppetety staggered me. He teils 
us that “ the most learned writers 
are generally agreed” respecting 
the foct: but that they take it 
* upon the authority of Baronius’— 
(the popish annalist, who lived in 
the oth century )—* for none of the 
ancient ters have mentioned it! !”? 
O} course 7 began to apprehend, 
that we had been building upon the 
sand. Bower, however, who (in his 
Lives of the Popes) refers to authors 
whom Mosheim does not mention, 
and appears to have treated the 
subject with more care, afforded me 
relict, and, in good measure, re- 
stored my Bree of the probabili- 
of Mr. Faber’s conclusion on this 
Seca ere I regard as among 
the most interesting and imp yortant 
in his book. All, theref re, that I 
shall do further, with respect to 
this subject, is to give you the sub- 
stance of what Bower has written 
upon if, 


Y 


ed tor by the variation of the s ie 


ty it 


or in what other way it 1s to be 


disposed of, I leave it to more Co 


petent ju dges to determine. The | 
whole question nay W ei] deserve 
ny est: vation in Mr. Faber’s next 


id 


. . roe +! ; © ‘ 
edition - UF*— sheuld this papermecct 
a . ! ; ' A > 
bis eye, perhaps be may favour 
your readers wilh some remarks 


Woon lt. 


ower, it should be cobserved, 
treats the subject with no view 
Whatever tu i ophecies ; he 
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You will find that he still 
leaves a little difficulty to Mr. Fa- 
ber, and those who date with him, 
by stating, that during the greater 
_ art of the Voar wets, there was 729 

pe, and that Boniface II. did not 
take the chair till the i i ot 
G07; and, in consequence, by re- 
ferring the edict to that vear, in- 
stead of the preceding one. Whe- 
ther this diilerence may be account. 


[J av, 


only records a historic fact. Wha 
he states is as follows. (Lives, &e, 
ito. v.11.) “ Sabinian died the 22d 
February, A. D. 006: and Boniface 
ILI. was not elevated to tlie papa 
chair till the 19th of February, 60° 
a author accounts for the vacan- 
p.o45. *'Thongh he (Bonitac 
ia ed his dignity only eigh: 
months, and tweuty-two days, ’ (p. 
550), yet “it may be truly said, 
that to him alone the Reman See 
oves more than to all his predece:. 
sors together :” for ‘ be obtained 
whatnoman would believe could eve; 
have come into the thoughts of asuc- 
cessor of Gre ‘Ory’ > the ereat ‘to de. 
mand, were he not vouched by all the 
historianstoaman...anew decree, set- 
thang on himself and his successors, 
that very title [ot universal Bishop} 
which his immediate predecesso 
but one,” Gregory, 
condemned in any Bishop what- 
ever, and rejected with the utuos; 
abhorrence, when offered to him. 
self, as vain, proud, impious, execri- 
Lie, blasphemous, antichristian, here- 
tical, diabolical.” This, which “is 
generally thought to have been, 1 
the “omy of Constantinople, ne 
more th: an honorary title,”..... 
‘“ Boniface had scarce obtaine, 
When le took upon him to exercise 


an answerable jurisdiction and 
power, to that time unknown in the 
He acted as ii 
he had been “ vested......with ai. 
the power of absolute monarch o 
For he immediately 


Cathelic Church.” 


the Church.” 
decreed in council, that no elect 


ofa Bishop should thenceforth be 
valid, uuless “ confirmed by ti 


; 
Poe juterposing his authomty 
the following terms, We wall aii 
command; bolumus Jubemus. 
© And thus was the power of t 


Pope as universal Bishop, and he: ai 


of the Church, or, in other word 


the Papal supremacy, first intr 


i 


duced. It o wed its OFigin to Ui 


Worst of men 3" and ‘* was procu! 


. 
+) 


ed by the basest means,—by te 
fthe Lemipe ror Phe 


te! if) - u Vi rit i 


fu i hi iS WiC whe Gist > Pe) aid by rah 
Mg 547-8, 
l remam, &c. 


Lo 
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. Prom thee, 


‘but men have been 


q was ire 
past ages, 


1ROT.J 

p. Ss. I am glad to see that you 
» in few word placed the ques- 
concerning Antichrist ina right 
it respects the revelation. 


pf ¢ 
pave 
non 


hight as 


We some persons have, at first liearing, 


l’a- 


* he 


been prejudiced against Mr. 

bers work, because, forsooth, 
enies that Popery is Antichrist.’ 

They should know, however, that 


jo applies all the principal prophe- 
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19 
cies, Dan. vil. the man of sin, the 
beasts, and the Baby lonish harlot, in 


the level ition, &c. to that cormpt 
system, much in the same way as 
those who have identified it with 


Antichrist. In short, the question, 
as far as Scripture ts concerne 
relates merely to the proper tater- 
pretation of two verses in St. John’s 
ist Epistle, ¢. 11. 


din if, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—— a 


Por the Christian Observer. 


creat God, we spring, to thce 
we tend ; 

motive, guide, original, and end, 

JOHNS 


Path, 


Ir is avery serious question, how 
far we are justified, in devoting a 
portion of our time, to the ac- 
quisition of secular knowledge; and 
it is a question too, which is guite 
practical, and concerns all who have 
a taste for intellectual pleasures. 
That “ art is long, and life short,” 
has been the complaint of the mo- 
valist, tll it has become proverbial ; 
less willing 
observe, what is at least equally 
true, that there are employments, 
much more important than Ure pur- 
suit of science, which seem to re- 
quire all our diligence; that to learn 
well the truths of religion, and carry 
, by the help ot God, that moral 
ise upline which is necessary to ht 
us for a better state, are alone sut- 
beient to occupy the longest span 


lor re 


_ 


r tO 


of earthly existence Nor is this 
ail. It must be owned (however 
unwelcome the truth may seems) 


that literary and scientific research- 
ts do not, experimentally, appear 
to improve the heart. The critics 


}ot the sixteenth and seventeenth 


are at least as famous tor 
their petulance, as their learnin; 
and +t! 

and the squabbles of Scaliger 


centuries 


? 
> 
til 


and 


. 
Petavius, a Buxtort and Capetius, 


with all the noisy light int: mtry of 
each party, were the plague of t! 1c 
and are the ridicule of 


the present. Berkely complained, 
that in his day, the mathematician 
were gee rally infi'els: and that 
profe ssion, hich is principally en- 
gaged in pliysica! researches, has 
always Jaboured under a similar 
Imputation. In the seventeenth 
century 
strong, 


» this persuasiol 
| 


} 
that ur thomas 4 Srowe, at 


the opening of ‘os Religio Medici, 
acknowledges it to be a reasonable 
ground for presuming him to be ir- 
religious, And even atthe 1] nt 
moment, when koowledce conters 
less of that prot id pre-eminence 
which is su unfavourable to virtue *, 
Tam afraid we must not look for 
rue friends to Christ’ay.:: , am ng 
the sarelonce ga of tue neighbour- 
ing nations, either in the north or 
south. Ind ced we find a vreat 
writert, about ten vears since, assert- 
ngs that all the literary telents, 

ven of this co: , were then en- 


listed acainst 
rr"? ° i 7 
Lhis little survey 


re:icion. 


,itmust be own- 


* fuse this word, 


should use it, to 


as I think a Christ: 
signttyv. the pert 


an 
rmance 
the jaw of 

l 


I b othe ve a’ 


of all the duties enioined by 
God. Hume, Manvaux, and 


iy 5 ] om . 
the sufidel philosophers, when they speak 
1 


of a veriwous Man intend only a pers 

whose instincts are naturally benignant : 
aud Lhave observed a similar con iin 
the language eren of religi us men. 
‘Words (said Moral are things.” 
Certainly if the misapplicction of tera be 


ever dangerous, that which terds ¢ 
the landmarks 

+ Hall's Sei 
Notes. 


of mere i! ty is sm 


nen On Intidclity, in the 
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ed, isdiscouraging ; and I am afraid 
a wider investiguti ym would not 
prove more satisfac tory. Ye t, alter 
all, knowledge 1S Lecessary for 
the well-being of m: wwkind, le- 
norance begetsprejudice, aud pieju- 
dice begets passion. ‘The parent 
is senseless and inanimate, but the 
children are actively mischievous. 
Like the dogs ef war, they some- 
ties bark nd SOMC LINCS t ar, hat 
their growl is hardly less dreadful 
than their fangs. ‘They check the 
flow of public prosperity, and em- 
] roll the humble r scenes of dome S- 
tic peact 

liow then shall “reason’s com- 
paring balence’” be adjusted ? I 
knowledge be unfavourable to vir- 
tue, and ignorance destructive of 
ne. pres, is there any alternative 
remaining ; and what is the prac- 
tit al resolution of thisdiffienlty ¢ I 
believe that, ae most other ques- 
tions Which relate to conduct, it ad- 
m of no straet det evmination. 
Th ° , eben. what secular studies 
shail 1 purse e, and how tar shall I 
dee ue them, 1s, oy erly speaking, 
only partofa more general problem. 
Tr is evident that man in this world 
was naRCE we rather to act, than to 
speculate. Buatif he is to act, he 
must qua liv himself for action, and 
such and somuch knowledge ought 
to be a quired, as is nee dful to fare 
nish Sim weil for performing his 
part in life. The real question 
the:ciore is, How far shal] I mingle 
with the world, and in what de- 
page nt of itshall I engage ? This, 
it plain, admits of no sal 
answer. It must depend on the 
character and circumstances of the 
times in which we live. When 


Antiochus laid waste the cities of 


Judwa, they “‘ of whom the world 
was not worthy,” concested them- 
selves m deserts ; and nh cd () wy itedly 


there have been periods, in the mo- 
dern history of Europe, when the 
true Christian must have fled to the 
rnountains of Switzerland with the 
Waidenses, or sought refuge with 
the Moravians in the fastnesses of 
Hungary. Dut, thanks be to our 











God and Saviour, that day Of storins 
aud darkness is passed by, and q 
happier morning has long since 
dawned upon us. During nearly 
three centuries, the servants of Je. 
sus have been at liberty to mingle 
in thy busy scenes of life, with Nut 
endangering their safeiy or even 
necessarily Comp romwising their im, 
tegrity; and undoubtedly, at such 
seasons, a good ma: may well en- 
gage hinise Ifinactives inplovr ents: 
and the moments occupied in ae. 
quiring att that varied knowledge 
which, either directly or indirectly, 
may assist his advancement m life, 
will be spent religionsly, if the 
services to which thev minister are 
consecrated by religion, and (i. 
rected to the coneral cood. Cr -cum. 
stances, it is obvious, may render it 
fitting for a Christian to take iis 
share asa statesman jn the adminis 
tration of the commonwealth, or to 
pursue a line of honest industry, 
in some other of the several depart- 
ments which supply the wants of the 
whole. The same circumstances 
undoubtedly entitle, and perhaps 
oblige him, to appropriate such 2 
portion of his time to secular pur- 
suits, as will enable him to fill with 
honour the situation allotted to him. 
No hours should be sacrificed to 
vanity, and few to mere intellectual 
gratification ; ; but the general wel- 
fare requires, that men should be 
well qualified to perform the parts 
assigned them, and that the per- 
formance itself should be zealous. 
Competition is thus rendered active, 
and excellence more nearly attained, 
If these observations are correct, 
the application of them will be easy. 
In this country we are all politi- 
ciaus. Partly from the form of our 
happy constitution, and partly Hee 
9 crowth of knowledge, and ¢ 
free ‘dom, its inseparable c ompanion, 
the public voice has acquired a 
mighty influence in the administra 
tion of affairs ; and every indivi- 
dual in the higher classes may, i! 
he thinks fit, possess and exercise 4 
considerable share of influence 08 
the government of the country. This 
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power in former times has usually 
lain dormant ; or at the most, has 
evaporate din murmurs against ty- 
ranny and taxation, or melanc holy 
pro] ynecies of improbable events. 

sut polities are now become too in- 
teresting to be trifled with. ‘The 
events of later years mustaffect all 
who are susceptible of hope or 
fear; and the exigency of these 
times calls peremptorily on every 
man to act, in his publ: « character, 
acording to the station he holds, 


and the influence he possesses, Ig- 
porance thercfore on these subjects 
js no ionger quite innocent, and 


some a quaintanc e with great poll- 
tical tiutns ought to be superadded 
to the knoe wledge required in our 
several vocations. But facts are so 
mich more easy to comprehend 
than principoes, that men crowd 
their minds with } dorendyrads, w hic h 
they have not li adustry to genera- 
lize, and thus are always m hua er 
of judging and acting blindly, ior 
want of a “scientific view of the Se. 


) veral subjects which present theim- 


selves. The details mi of the pre- 
sent day areso numerous, and so inte- 
resting, that there is some reason to 
fear the rising eeneration may know 
nothing anterior to the French re- 
volution. Underthese circumstances, 
Ico not think it can be useless to 
draw the attention of the readers 
of the C hristian Observer, to a part 
of our history, important in itself, 
auc closely connected with the times 
which followed. I suppose that 
‘ome speculations on that part of 
the present reign which is embraced 
in Mr. Adolphus’s work will not 
he unwelcome. But as the series 
“l events is soon Jearned, I shall 
dwe]] upon the narrative no tarther 
‘han is necessary to illustrate the 


) - teat political truths which may be 


hieace deduced ; retaining how- 
ae ‘the right ot making such ar- 
‘trary excursions, as may be re- 


‘scary for the mutual relief of thé 
Writer and reader. ‘These specu- 
“ons will probably eccupy a part 
o;om and 


many succeeding numbers, 
paper must be considered asa 


~ 


> LH 


AOG'T4 
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sortof “ discours preliminaire.” The 
preceding remarks must be my apo- 
logy for intyuding political reason- 
ings into a meatier professedly relj- 
gious ; and I shall conclade, by 
offering afew observations on histo- 
ry in general. 

There are two important parts of 
history, which lie distinct from the 
common narrative ; its philosophy 
and its romance. By the former I 
mean, those great truths respecting 
human nature, orthe various brauch- 
es of political science, which are 
evidenced by the facts in recital; 
these are sometimes supplied by 
the reflections of the writer, and 
sometimes by the sagacity of his 
reader. By the latter I mean, the 
characters and actions of those ex- 
traordinary persons, who from time 
to time enter upon the st and 


add so lar: gely to the interest of the 


ave, 


drama. My plan wit! lead me 


principally to consider the philoso- 
phy of that _part of history unde r 
examination ; because inen are ra- 
ther tco apt to think a nd talk upon 
politics, without any apprehension 
of the great wriacigies by which 
their judgments should be directed ; 
and these principles lie not imme- 
diately within sight of a cursory 


reader. JV'ut let it not therefore 
be supposed, that I undervalue the 
romantic parts o: historv. On the 
contrary, i thiuk th ey are too much 
neglected by a certain class « i ph hi- 
losoph ers, who, in their histo rical 
researches, are alwavs occupied 
about general truths. Uader these 
they attempt to range ali national 


phenomena. But this wil! not de. 
The appearance of a single indivi- 


dual, of great) genius and enter- 
prize, will sometimes derange a 


whole chain of causes and effects, as 
a comet, rushing across our ecliptic 


ata particular moment, might carry 
off Jupiter in a whirlwind, and dis- 
turb ihe order of the why solar 


n° 2) / S| 


system. Besiees Wicd PA. tit 
characters and oct} : 

erfully on the 
raise it. “§ Tt as ipposctdfe’ to read 
an instance of 


‘Tons avperdte pow 
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fortitude, magnanimity, or patrio- 
ism, without feeling a kindred 
stow of enthusiasm, and J am far 
from thinking such sentiments un- 
favourable to the attainment even 
of Chnnstian excellence. If they do 
not dispose us to the practice of vir- 
tue, they at least render us, while 
they last, ine apable of some vices 
It is true that the greatest qui alities 
are frequcutly fo und associated with 
great vices, pride, ambition, anin- 
ordinate love of power, or of fame 3 
and that the greatest ekions have 
foo generally been stimulated or 
sustained by very exceptionable 
motives. Far be it from me tosay, 
that even the clevation of senti- 
ment and conduct, which in spite of 
ourselves ‘* redeems villains from 
execration,” OuUL ht ever to beallow- 
ed to sanctify guilt. Nay, I wil 
lingly admit “that the splendid at- 
chievements of great bad men, may 
operate on some ardent souls as the 
statue of Alexander affected Cesar, 
and the audacity of the Genoese 
conspirator acted on the turbulent 
spirit of de Retz. But the mass of 
mankind is not romantic. Their 
vices are not the oflspring of high 
assions or designs 7 sprung 
of a much humbler line; the spawn 
of low self-interest, a "ae mean 
love of present ple asure. With 
them, therefore, it is something if 
noblerconceptionscan be awakene: ds 
if they can be taught to feel for in- 
jure id greatness, or roused to indig- 
nation against prosperous iniquity, 
or animated by the ardour or pa- 
triotism of a hero. Jt opens to the m 
a new set of sensations. It draws 
them off trom themselves. It sub- 


stitutes something in the room of 


self, It enables them to conceive 
enjoyments which do not centre in 
the animal manand the present mo- 
ment. ‘The romantic scenes Ot his- 
tory act upon the mind like the ro- 
mance of poetry, of elaquonce, aud 
thé az: mma: Thee affect at swith 
térror-aid. pit y. ‘Phey awaken those 
teelings of the heart which are the 
most hoypurable to ourshature.— 
When We hang over the page which 


recounts the fall of the last and 
createst of the Coustaptines, or the 
budignities to which the lector ot 
Saxony was subjected in defence of 
religious truth, or the sufferings of 
Charles the First, or Louis the Sis 

teenti,—it is diflicult, methinks, not 
to feel, at least for a short time, that 

plac id dignity which ts superior to 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Who 
ever Was a coward, while following 
the campaigns of Gustavus, Conde, 
or Mariborough? Whois there that 
can turn from the narrative which 
Sally haslett usof his frank and ge. 
nerous master, to forge a falsehood, 

or count his money-bags? What 
heart can be debased by seltishness, 
while interested in the fortunes of 
that noble prince who rescued the 
ye ed province es from the voke 
of Spain ; or his, who dele nded the 
same prov inces against the ambition 
of France? 

Yet there are dangers incident to 
historical, as to all other studies. 
One in particular it shares with those 
sciences Which are built on a mul- 
titude of facts either ol experiment 
or observation. ‘These are always 
wondertally disposed, and in the 
order aud connexion which we dis- 
cover between them, the constant 
providence of God is overlooked, 
and perliaps at last even the neces- 
sity of a first cause almost doubted. 
The chymist goes on composing and 
decomposing, resolving and combin- 
ing, till he forgets that there is any 
thing besides the substance whose 
transmutations he watches, The 
naturalist traces out causes and ef- 
fects, tillhe thinks he has developed 
the whole system. ‘Then follows 
theory after theory : one thinks the 
earth was deposited by the waters, 
another that i! was projected by 
central fires; but few deem the in- 
terlerence of the Almighty neces- 
sary to conduct his creation; nay, 
it & first movement, if asingle occult 
cuality be supposed, there is little 
need of any creator at all, It is 
strange that a knowledge of the 
works of God should make us forget 
his providence, and almost deny his 
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existence. Yet thins ut is. dhe most 
profound naturalist in Italy is an 
ypeu aud hardy atheist. 
evils tuo olten ‘attend our researches 
‘nto historical scicnce. We discover 
the ¢ lements, and pur suc the pro- 
wress of power and relinement. We 
sce CMpIFes TSC and fall according 
ty what we deem general rules) We 
observe mh ition acting upon bation, 
and one century eked to another, 
til the whole seems but a piece of 
mechanism, of marvellous structure, 
but independent movermcnts, 

thing Is resolved intG@its cause. 
fj of the Roman empire was natu- 
ral; the reformation was natural ; : 
al] was natural; und the connexion 
of actions and their consequences 
banish 
the moral world, just as the regu- 
larity of causes and eflects had ex- 
pt ted him from the direction of the 
rliysical, Buta protound’ philo- sophiy 
ae teac h us, that natural pha li0- 
mena, though linked together in an 
uuvarylng series, have no relation 
tu each other as causes and ettects; 


> 
hat God is are constant and only 


‘Lue same 


Live iy 


| ae 
a lic 


ee: 


iat the passions ee nah, sivas oh 
wl an under known laws, are stiil 
directed, in every, even the mi- 
nutest instance, by the councils of 
over all; “ That 
the tokens of the liars, 


and maketh diviners mad; that 
turneth wise men backward, and 
noalett thy , i” Z| edge { ‘ ist . 
Inaketh thei KNOW € foosh 5 


that saith of C yrus, he is my shep- 
erd, and shall perform all my ple a- 


iiere, perhaps, I ovght to con- 
clude, tor L would willingly conci- 
readers, and [ know: the 
cuarms of brevity; but there are 
two other observations which occur 
to me on this subject, as too import. 


+ 


: «1°10 be omiutte d, 


T 


si) Te ading history let us be very 
Cau ous not to suffer our stand ird 
ol excelle nce to be altered. W eC 
sha. there frequently find the great- 
qualities combined with pride, 
less ambition, 


eaterprise, which, 
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God from the government of 


and that spirit of 


though 






03 
splendid, is really ferocious. 1 do 
not lLowever believe that characte rs 
so criminal are fre uc ntly the ight 
altractive. 


A Chistian, it may be 
hoped, 


will hardiy permut himeelf 
to admnive such vices, however yore 
yeously arrayed, But there is some 
danger of his bei ing subdued by the 
great reputalion of others, whose 
ends all admit to have begn noble, 
and whose memory is stained 
with any flagrant guilt. Such are 
the most celebrated ministers and 
captains of modern times, The voice 
of imankind has called them bense- 
factors. ‘Iheir names are handed 
down trom age to age with grateful 
veneration; and they have 
served their fame: it isa just pay- 
iment for the: c labours. Ww € may 
join in their applause, but let 7 
take care huw 
‘J Hey 


ot 


(\e- 


le 
ve them.— 
who command scnates, 
sway the fates of empires, are dan- 
verous models for a Christian 
Thor hearts are generally too muck 
devoted to this world, and their pas- 
sions undisciplined and imiperious, 
Yet their career is magnificent and 
Nothing, indeed, is more 
atifying ; to human pri ide, t than the 
eXertion of “recat pow ers in es Ss) ng 
seli-suiliciency, humblingarregance, 
or curbing insolent audaci And 
we fancy tou that we are act Ing 4 
great part, and sustain well the dig- 
hity of virtue; for we mane ali been 
taught to admire th 


linnitate 


and 


e 
4 bltiole 


O. ld Re Mian 
maxim, “ Parcere subjectis et debe i- 


lare superbos 
Our passions 


ings. 


Alas how anal v 
biind our understa oe 
The simplicity of the gospel 
is always at war with Roa un mAN- 
ims.—He, who descende irom 
heaven to redeem us, was “ ews 
and lowly in spira, the bruised reed 
he did not 


break, nor juench the 
sinoking ftlax,’”—*‘ leaving us an ex- 
ample that we should fellow his 
steps. 

There} Is Vetal iotherda ng er. WHica 
is hearly ailied te the just. Whur 
moral standard, if it is not altered 
is very likely to be lowered, by his- 
torical studies, rust as we tf 


it gradually dgecraded 
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2t On the 


men, from mingling in public life. 
In truth, history ts ouly in epitome 
wot pubiic li fe, and th 1e experience of 
what happens in the one ¢ isc, should 
awake us to al apprendeusion of 
jt inthe other. A statesman, I fear, 
whatever may be the sentiments of 
his youth, soon descends from the 
standard of the gospel to the stand- 
ard of the world. He finds himself 
surrounded by men, whose vices 
shade his foibles: and who is not 
pleased to find in the fauits of otuers 
an apology tor his own? A little 
virtue bears a high price: and who 
is not well satusticd if he thinks him- 
seli near the best, even though the 
best is but indifferent? ‘Thus it hap- 
pens, that by living in ‘tie constant 
view of imimerality, we at last be- 
( 


Necessity of increasing t 


. 
~~ 


ome satistied with imperfection ; 
aud thus it willhappen, I beleve, to 
all, who do vot correct their errors 
y constent reference to the word 
truth, aud fill their wasting urns 
from the fountains of living waters. 
“ The whole class of the restrictive 
virtues (said Mr. Burke) is toomuch 
toexact fromliuman nature.” What! 
noteven the restrictive virtues? Who 
then was he that said * Be ye there- 
fore pericct,as your father in heaven 
is perfect?” Yet Mr. Burke ranks 
high among politic: tLimoralists. The 
studentof history ts indanger of tall- 
ing in! toa similarerror. A worldly 
standard is constantly presented to 
his eyes; and (which ts a very ma- 
terial cireumstan¢e) he meets with 
none of the best spectineéns ob moral 
excellence, which evert this world 
could furnish. For history has been 


truly said to be a register only of 


crimes and miseries. it records na- 
tional changes. ‘These are seldom 
eflected without a strugyle; or at 
the least the advancement of one, is 
the overthrow of his rival: the first 
is probably made wicked, and the 
latter miserable. In such tumultuous 
scenes the true Christian rarely 
mingles. Ele may bear his part ip 
active ifs, but he seldom is dispose “ 
to join in the conflict of parties. He 
does good in his generation and | 

fergotten; leaving to kings and con- 
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querors the pride of living in th, 
andaals of their country, and con. 
mitting the memory of their action, 
tomedals and triumphal arches, 'T), 
fact should never be forectten whi! 
we are engage ‘din the perusal ¢ @ 
history. We are then reading 
what, from its very nature, ca; : 
hardly ever record a meinorig 
of Christian excellence. We ar 
placed as it were on the highes 
pinnacle of the Andes, va, when 
we see indeed the surroniding bills 
with their ragged tops, th elr snows 
their clefts, ant their cataracts, be: 

catch not a glimpse of the  silen; 
streams that water the meadows be. 
neath, spreading joy and plenty 
around them. The good man 
humb!e and unobtrusive. He court 
not earthly distinction, nor the fa. 
your of monarchs; for his heart 
raised to the Creator of the univers: 
and the King of Kings. 
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The wo:ld o’erlooks him in her busy searc: 
Of objects more illustrious in her view; 
Aud occupied as earnestly as she, 

Tho’ more sublimely, he o’erlooks the 7 


es oe ee 


world. : 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them ’ 
not ; 
Ife sceks not her's, for he has prov’d them 
Vail). 


CRITO. 
a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


Tnovucn | grudge not the conscica- 
tious non-conformist that liberty 
which the act of toleration affords 
him; yet L must confess to you, 
that Lam so much ofa Churchman, 
as to regret that the number of Dis- 
senters should increase ; and espe- 
cially, that 1t should increase from 
a cause that has no connection with 
the scruples of an upright mine. 
Such is the nature of that cause | 
am going to state. 

In many parishes where ther 
has been a great increase of dwe:- 
ling-houses, there has not been 2 
proportionate increase of places 6! 
worship, for the use of the nume- 
rous members of the Church ¢& 
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England. Advantage is taken of 
this, to build dissenting meeting- 
houses, and the people finding no 
accommodation ithe parish C hureh, 
vo wo the dissenting me: ‘ings, rather 
than live in the neglect of all public 
worship. ‘Thus many tamil hes, and 
their successors, are for ever sepa- 
rated from the Church of England. 

A striking tnstance in iliustration 
of these remarks mi iy be here men- 
tioned. ‘The inhabitancy of the pa- 
rish of Newington, Surry, has Jn- 
creased within the last thirty years 
at least fourtold. Notwithstanding 
which, there is to this dav but one 
Church, (and that not a very large. 
one), nor is there a Chapel of ease 
to tue Church in all that extensive 
and populous parish, ‘Lhere are, 
however, no less thanthree dissent- 
ing meeting-houses in it, each of 
them ¢ capable of seating a large 
congregation, All these | Rac. $ 
have been built within the last twenty 
years; for before that time there 
was not one dissenting me eting- 
house in the parish. The inhabi- 
tancy of Newington is still too great 
for the number of places of wor- 
ship ; it may be expected, there- 
fore, that a fourth dissenting-house 
will be seen in that district, if it be 
not prevented by the erection of an 
additional Church, or a Chapel of 
Case, 

The difficulty of obtaining seats 
in the Churches be longing to such 


% parishes as have ine reased in popu- 


lation, and the ready accommoda- 
tion which people find at disse “ating 
mec tings, soon reconcile many to a 


SB mode of worship, to which they 


once objected. From being Disseu- 
‘crs through necessity, they be- 
ome at fe neth such by choice, 
ie not only they, but their poste- 
lily, through these circumstances, 
sadded to the body of non-con- 
PiNMISTS, 
tut itis not only in the p: arish 
ove-nentioned, that such an in- 
e > ot Dissenters has taken 


‘ 
As 


's itisthe case in many other 


(ol the kinedom. 
lt would astonish any person not 


‘ .- . 
e BST ry. iv, ‘,? 


’ 


o> 
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accustomed to observe the progress 
of noncontformity, to know the num- 
ber of the licences which have 
been taken outfordissenting places of 
worship within the last fifteen years. 
The out par shes of the metropolis, 

the towns of Manchesier, Leeds, 
Shefheld, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and other places which 
late years, could furnish such ac- 
counts of the augmentation of Dis- 
senters, as Would scarcely be cre- 
dit d, were not the faet eapeble of 
bei ‘ing authenticated by such official 
cs locume nts as prec! tude pe possibi- 
lity oi doubt. In all these places 
there has been a vast increase of 
dwelling houses; and it will. be 
found, on examination, thet from 
this circumsiance, the boundary ot 
nonconformity bas been consider- 
ably extended, 

‘Yo this statement it is easy to 
answer, “ If noncontormity gains 
ground on thee stablishimentthrongh 
the want of a sufficient number of 
Churches, the remedy is obvious 
enough: we must build more.” But 
is this measure very practicable ? 
Some great discouragements must 
be removed, betore this simple re- 
medy can be applied. Dissenting 
places of worship rise quickly, but 
parochial Churches or Chapelsvery 
slowly. And thus it is likely to 
be, as Jong as the difficulties atte «g 
ing the erection ot the latter are 
many, and those attending the erec- 
tion of the former are so tew. To 
erect a parochial Chapel, for in- 
stance, there is first of all the in- 
cumbent’s leave to be obtamed ; 
then the concurrence ot the Bishop 
of the Diocese must be precured : 
after this, to secure to those who are 
to be at the charge of the structure, 
some rights to which they think 
themselves e itil led, and ot which 


have increased in population of 


the ‘\ WAY be SOO n ep rived, if it 
be Hnotse ¢ ure “ to t] Heim ty le isl Ative 
authority, an act ot parhament 
must be obtained 
least 2.200, 


* ° . } = - , 
there are pone of these diffical 
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take to build a dissenting meeting- 
house. Instead of the traverse above- 
mentioned, they have only toapptv 
to a magistrate tor a licence; whi 
the latter cannot retuse, and tor 
which there 1s only one shilling to 
pay. As to raising subse riptions 
for the building, providi ng for the 
suppert of the minister, getting a 
piece of ground, «Cc. on these 
articles the undertaking 10 either 
case 1s attended with equal difficul- 
ties. If the noneontormists have 
their money re: aay they may go to 
work immediately. Not 
coniormists ; one they are con- 
tending with the obstacles which 
hinder them from laying the first 
stone of their C hap rel, the noncon- 
formists are Jaying on the roof of 
their meeting-liouse. . 

The removal of some of these 
hindrances appears to be now ab- 
solutely necessary. To effect this, 
a general Act of Parliament for faci- 
litating the erection of Churches and 
Chapels seems to be the only ade- 
gua ate expedient. In framing such 
a bill, nothing more need be at- 
tempt ted than the making it as prac- 
ticable an undertaking to build 
parochial Chapel, as to build a dis- 
senting meeting-house ; which it 
probably will be, when some oi tie 
obst yoy above stated are removed. 
Bu as long as they continue, the 


»” 


difiicultites will be so much greater 


so. the 


jn the former case than in the lJat- 
ter, that trom MiSs Circwumnstance 
a) he, the number of Cisse nting 
Pp! ices ot Worsllip wiih <9 Ofh lii- 
Creasing, 

Ot the difh cult ag 
erecting 2 paroc! Chapel, 
is gencrally found ‘to be greater tian 
the first that has been mentioned: 
the obtaining the incumbent’s con- 
sent. The design of building a 
Chapel is sometimes dcefeated, 
through his insisting on such term 
@s the persons who are to bear the 
expence consider unreasonable. Lhe 
dost usual point of diflercnce bLe- 
ween tuem is the nomination ol the 
pic uniben! hus a 
subscribers na- 


minister. The 
friend to serve; the 





m ine way (} 
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turally wish, that as they areto be at 


a expence in raising the struc. 


ture, they should have the libe rty of 
pleasing themselves in the choice of 
a minister. Disagreeing in this point, 
the business is at an end. 

To facilitate the building of pa- 
rochial Chapels, therefore, it seeins 
necessary to lessen the number oi 
persons who, as things are at pre- 
sent circumstanced, have a ne gative 
mn sacha business. For this purpose, 
the proposed act of parliament 
might determine, that the popula- 
tion of a parish should be the mea- 
sure of its incumbent’s power ; so 
that when the population rose toa 
certain height, it should be lawful! 
for the Bishop of the Diocese, by 
his sole power and authority, to 
license an additional place of wor- 
ship in the parish. 

To answer the purpose of an ei- 
fectual remedy, the rate of popu- 
lation should be fixed at such a 
point, as to render the bill of use t 
any parish in which an whileicies at 
place of worship may be wanted. 
Certain it is, that many parishes 
whose inhabitancy is not increas- 
ing, are too large, both for the 
Chu: tate and its Ch: apels of ease al- 
really erected ; and equally certain 
it Is, Pree the size of these parishe: 
favours the growth of separatism, 
and will cor it nve to favour it, it 


some measures be not taken for pre- 
ventingit. If Church of England 
Chaps be not erected in then 


dissentiug meeting-houses will, 

Asun encouragement to the erec- 
tion of Chapels, the act may pro- 
vide, that the right of presenting 
he minister, shall, for the first fitty 
or sixty years from the building ot 
tue Chap 1 be vested in the hands 
of the Dereon Or pe SOUS, and their 
heirs, at whose expence the Chap 1! 
is butit > alter the expir ition Oo! 
which term, it shail devolve to the 
picumbent of the pari sh for the time 
Ly itty, 

It is wot muprobable that such 2 
ted would ve 
, ao talrojetiuient of the 


rights of the purochial clergy ; the 
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iimits of whose jurisdiction tt might 
be asserted, would thereby be con- 
rracted. But were this a fair ob- 
rection to the bill, which may be 
doubted, inasmuch as it seems, that 
unless those who cannot be accom- 
sodated in their parish Church, 
ehoose to live without attending 
public worship, the contraction of 
an incumbent’s jurisdiction is / ine 
evitable, it may be answered, that 
the bill in question does hol propose 
to limit the jurisdiction of an iu- 
cumbent, till it has grown too large 
for the management of one person ; 
and even then, it desigus to limit 
his jurisdiction oxuly for a definite 
term, and that for the best of pur- 
poses; namely, to encourage peo- 
ple to be at the expence of such 
erections as are necessary for the 
promotion of piety, and the preser- 
vation of uniformity in religious 
worship throughout his parish. Af- 
ter this purpose is answered, the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the whole 
parish returns to the incumbent as 
before. 

I throw out this hint, Sir, for it is 
too general a suggestion to deserve 
a better name, in hopes that it will 
lead some of your readers, who are 


inore capable of digesting a scheme 


of this kind, to turn their thoughts 
to the subject. That it deserves con- 
sideration no one can doubt, who 
will recollect the natural tendency 
which an increasing separatism has, 
to alienate men from the coctrine 
and worship of our excellent esta- 
@lishment, 
} am, sir, 
Yours, 


VIATOR. 
a 


We lay in one view before our 
readers the following letters, relating 
‘oan article which appeared in our 
humberforSeptember last. We must 
request the writers severally to excuse 
US from entering into any particular 
reply, nntilthe vigorous proceedings 
esnouuced inthe firstletter shall bring 
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the aflair with due form and. so- 
lemmity before the public . 


—— - een 


To the Editor of the Christian Obscrver. 
SIR, 


lf understand Cautus and yoursell. 
Dict you fancy thriat your malignant 
attack on my work could. es ape 
me? You are the ostensible man. 


Your attorney will hear from mine, 


TOMN BOUNCT, 


To the [-ditor of the Christian Observes 
DEAR MR. EDITOR, 


Pray, Sir, be so good as to let me 
know, in your very next number, 
What that pestilent publication j 
against which you have kiod!ly can- 
tioned us. All the young iadies of 
my acquaintance in this rk 
town are as anxious, If possible, as 
I am, toknow. Pray satisfy ovr cu- 
riosity directly. We are disputing 
from morning till night to find it 
out; and my mama lest a vole jast 
night by listening to us. 


> 


] am sure 


that vou ought to tell me, for I have 


continued to take in the Christian 
Observer ever since I began in last 
September, and it is now Christmas. 
And then, Sir, I have another rea- 
son for Wanting to know. My mama 
and | have taken in, for some time, 
the monthly numbers of a great new 
folio bible, with very pretty prints, 
and very long notes. Now in th 
notes there is so much abeut 

nouring the king, and beir 


and doing what is ri 


vht, and sa 
forth, that it agrees exactly wrh 


your description ; aud we tht 


inust be the pestilent publication 
with which vou se property teil 
we ought to have nething to do. | 


dare say that it comes from Mr 


Hatcharad’s shop, asa’! thin 


. > } . > . : . * ! 
sort doe: but unterteunate’y§ | 


+R tae ee 
not anv ot the COVeETS Ta 
the thc. Lor my PARA, Sh " wh y 


IVs aLeraeeer, OU IA @ Very 
a ed 
WAV, QEWO2YS Tears off 


i 
. se ¥ ‘ " — . ‘ . youe . Ssch toa? » b. 
sgonasever the mumberscameintethe 
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house, that he may wrap up pounds 


of sugar in them for his customers. 
So, Sir, prav tell me immediately ; 
and if this Bible be the thing, as I 
am quite sure that itis, only say so: 


, } , : ! } 
and thoucrh the prints are imdeed 


° . tay ; —— + 
very pretty, we wiil eive it UP Well 
. : *. 
’ Tr r ; 
2 Out { irfs i AY. i uil . 
nr e t..7 r } ¢ Hy) h ’ 
} ici\ ‘ i 7. co < \ Lid bth Voui 
: e 
a ’ me 
i et : “45 
YT , ALM , ‘J AMIINT ~ CiIVUnY 
~ = ?) : 
Pl ddee / ~~ & ’ ae UCT os 
r ans 
+ * , 
et he ‘ a } a) <mee 2 [a 
if) ‘ i bid CA 5 bs Y paren rS nave 
. } E 7 
Yh iV" ‘ } . 6 | es \N i ¥ 8 Iii iit - ] till 
) ever sutticrientiv @uve fo return 
y » warett wat tenet t ar cplas Mitr mast 
Vi . Ui rartoher cit eo fh Ul OSL 
cord thanks tor the justice vi 
CO. di fiatins wl ti prt ic la 
? ee em 
fiave nobwbiv renaereda to our defunct 


@ubheation. The interest + took in 
. ’ 
unfortunate Work, 


a} © 


success of that 
Takes ime the nore €arnest to hasten 


’ 


mv acknowledgments. ‘That Re- 
view, vou know, was intended to 
embrace the hterature of Great Bri- 
fain. In the distribution the refore 
of the Musivess among the purtners, 
I was desirous, through partiality to 
mv native country, to undertake the 
depa:tment of Dublin. And though 
a diff rent arrangement proved to 
be necessary, my solicitude for the 
success of the pul lication remained 
undiminished. . Suecess we had 

The world 
was ¢ mtinually talking, whether 
with justice it mav ill become me, 
who inay be deemed an interested 
party, to conjecture ; but the world 
w.s continually tatking of the ge- 


every reason to expect. 


neral dulness and th ological incon- 
sistency of one of our most eminent 
‘ sora petitors ; of the democracy and 
heresy of another: " the recent and 
cons quently untried orthodoxy of 
athird; ot! prot. lematical Chris- 
qT! nity n ine 
fourth. ‘The rest were 

tice. The land lay open betore us 5 


: : 
nd. to con ti wue the inetapnol ; 5 if 


rciless satire of a 


Ly low ii = 


=f sje tO have bmOlil ir tf) 4) 
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as we pleased. 





[Jax, 
Then as to our me- 
rits, I may modestly observe that 
they were calculated to overcome 
ail opposition. Indeed, they can. 
t be pictured more accurately than 
they have been by you. W e were 
constitational iu polities, sound 


region. We had wit tor the witty. 
oy ivity for the oTave, Medicine, 
heraldry, poetry, physiognomy, 
histor} : animal ma onetism ; ip short, 
every branch of erudition, scie nce, 
aud criticism, were at our finger: 
en us. In all we decided with per- 
fect skill and pertes ct justice ; and 


lor that very reason, i supp ose, Man- 
kind was dissatisfies f with our deci. 
sions. Non tam bené in re pub bie 
nostra agitur, ut optima plurtbns 
placeant. This apophthegm, Sir 
and yout iprobat “4 are amone 
my chief comforts. I am awar 
that you have adroitly hitched int 
your description some passage. 
vholly inap plicable to the work | 
question; and in others have ex- 
pre ssed yourself in terms which 
might be thought rather t1ronical. 
but I thank you for those parts as 
much as for the rest. I know tha: 
“a put them in to prevent envy, 
which would have been violently 
excited had the resemblance been 
too obvious. As I conceive myself, 
thorgh deceased, be alive, and 
suppose that vou are alive and not 
deceased (for which you have my 
hearty good wishes); I imagine that 
I may date this letter either accord- 
ing to my quondam literary, or my 
present vital existence. “But you 
may read January Ist, 1806, or Ja- 
nuary Ist, 1807, as you think fi, 
from your much obli; ved and sincere 
frien ey Patrick ——, but I will not 
tel] my laine. 
A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
LATE KEVIEW. 
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Past in utter astonishment, Mr. ke 
tor, that even a person ol your ap- 
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sen should have been deceived rule of coutraries? Every one of 





it othe world at large (myself being, — the particulars spec ified by the wri- 
R > far as Lknow and believe, the sole ter as characterising the work in- 
hes gti hy that Jetter concerning tende dj Is “assure ‘ly sper ified to (rilSe 


i ; al ertain dangerous and pestilent lead, and must be construed ile 
em ub licati ion. Ido you no injustice” versely. He speaks of the beck as 


npn asstiming that you were deceived ; periodical, Therefore lam confi- 
, Bior had that not been the case, you dent that the whole of it is already 
e, ; would undoubtedly have werned in print. He deserthes it as a pam- 
vy, @vons readers against the Celasion, philet; therefore | know it to bea 
t, Nothing caa bemore ridiculousthan folio. He intimates that it compre- 
e, 3 » hear the absurd cuesses of differ-  hends a varie ty of subjects; there. 
rs Meni people as to the work intended. fore I am sure that it is limited to 
Pe 4 Jone man conyers tures one sort of one, hasy, howe ver, as it may be 
vl hook, accoroing to his -fancy ; an- to show what works were not in- 
y- afother men another; athirda third > tended, “it is a matter of some diffi- 
‘| q cadso.on ad isfimtum. Sir, they culty to ascertain the book really 
: night just as well have fixed upon designed, On this point | confess 
ns mths Christian Observer as upon that "| have not entirely made up 
ir @avy one of the publications which my mind. Atone time I have felt 
ny have been guessed. Every person nearly positive that it is Martyn’s 
Te mis rong, and the reason is this, new ‘edition of Miller’s Botanical 
to esery person sects ont in a wrong Dictionary, At another, [have been 
ey @way. = Ail, I find, are considering inclined to fix on the republic — 
Mvhat book is the most Uikely to be of Camden’s Britannia. One lay [ 
‘x- meant; what book porvespanes the had a leaning towards ie State 
ch ‘@pnost nearly with the description. ‘Trials. Afterwards I had no doubt 
al. BNow this is precisely the reverse of of its being the Statutes at |: ree, 
as : vhat they ought toconsider. The ov But J hope ere lone to be quite Clear 
vat = mhouldd ask, what book is the most on the subject ; and, in the mean 
yy, m—@unhkely: what book is in every time, 1 recommend it to vourself 
tly . @point the most distant from the de- and your correspondents. ‘Tt is J, 


en gscription; Js it not evidentthatthe and I only, who have given the 
lf, mat hor i is one Of those mischievous, clue. And whether the actnal dis- 





nd uote, and crab-like writers, who covery be effected by myself or by 
not nvolve themselves in disguise and another, the whole glory of it will 
ny 4 tratagems 3; who hit the destined redound to 

nat Dye ct ny aiming at another: tam SAPIENS. 
rd- pre always to be interpreted by th 

my j . 
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ere 

not Pie Rise, Fall,and Future Restoration the reader is very improperly raised 
Bm vt oJews, To which are annered, by announcing the elabe oA dis. 
4 Nix Serm Ons, addressed to the Sceil course ot Dr, Llunter. No one 

' m@ (f -foreham, by several Evangelical, would imagine, what however he 
4 Miinist fers, Concluding with an ela- will tind to be the case, that this 
3 horute mn, by the late Dy. elal orate Giscourse tS oN of the sx 

cer. a Hunt , entitled ** The lulness sermons aaah announced, and 

oe = ‘the Gen ‘iles coeval with the Sai- that, elaborate 2s we allow it to] , 

saat ‘ be the Jews.” London, But- it is in a considerable deg 

“4 tie. Nie . GVO. Pr 72 and TS7. rived from a discussion of De. W 

. is Htie-page calls fortwoorthree by on the same subject, a < 
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thor himself has thought proper 
€xX)) ressly to advertise his readers. 
After so much has been clamour- 
ed, puerils ly enough, concerning 
the exciusive assumption oF the title 
evangelical, it might have been as 
well to have waved the use of it in 
It is difficult 
to assign to the present work tts pro- 
per author, or authors. The names 
of the preachers of the six sermons 
we have; and if that is to be con- 


the present instance, 


sidered as the chief part ot the WOrk, 
we are In possession of definite sub- 
jects, to whom the respousibility of 
the whoie is tatrly to be attached. 
And in “a case oo re is doubtless 
a personal, and in some degree at 
least exelusive, assumption of the eb- 
noxious title, which we cannot ap- 
proy e. We have noticed this Cil- 
cumstance, because there are those, 
who, for the sake of more elicctually 
oppressing their clerical brethren, 
whom they accuse, we beheve tor 
tle most part unjustly, of assuming 
to themselves exclusively the title ia 
question, represent the dissen ters as 
having, ina great degree, deposed 
their hostili ty tothe Church. But 
to continue. If the first part be 

ed by the editor the most im- 
seventh the work is anonymous, 
and must be considered without any 
personal regards. 

From the preface we learn, that 
the historical part of the present 
volume iscompHed from several va- 
luable publications, which are spe- 
cified, particularly Basnaye’s His- 
torv of the Jews, a work of immense 
erudition, and of the highest autho- 
ritv. We are told, likewise, that 
much valuable matter has been ex- 
tracted from the Monthly Magazine. 
The writer has certainly avoided, 
snd to all appearance intentionally 


avoided, the giving the epithet of 


aluable to this publication. This, 
however, is avery tame and equi- 


vocal censure of a work, the tmmo- 


ral and anti-christian principles ot 


which mu well known to every 
student, and contemptated with deep 
CORCEVH by every ( Li) rustiail. \\ e 


HOuUld not per hapshas ce been tempt. 






ed to notice this circumstance, h, 





we not seemed Lo observe, mn thes 
who oppose themselves to the es: 
blisiied Church, a too great read; 


Li}e 






to coalesce with such as accord yw; 
them in this antipathy, be 
character in other respects whoa: 
may, wis although it may be fi 
grautiy vicious. We are boy 
how ver, to observe, that a fay 
pearly allied to this is to be fou 
among ourse!ves. Some, with whe 
e union, have co 
tracted so ungovernable an aversis 
to what they deem enthusiase J 
whether it be reall Vy so or not, th: . a 
they readily form the most cords 4 
alliance with such as employ the 
most furious invectives ALAS ey 
thusiasm, although frequently bo 
the lives and professed princip: 
of t nage ater, , evidently demonstra 
hat they have eno other hostility: 
earth than that which is s& 
plied by their hatred of religion 
self, and that it is religion its: 
— they intend, and wo 
und, under the term. Such be 
sons, we have no doubt, would: 


reat the following | lines from Ake: 
4 . . = i z y 
side in fall chorus, and with the m: 


ithetic and enthusiastic enerz 





we are In visib] 





Si 





Others, of craver mien, behold; adorned 

Vith holy ensigns, how sublime they mr 4, 
And, bending oft their sanctimonious er 
Take homage of the simple-minded thic 
Ambassadors of Heav’n,. 


We instance these lines, becay 
Bishop Warburton, who can nee Hi 
be suspected of indulgence to « Zi 
thusiasm, was so sensible of the — 
real object and intention, that he 
nounces and chastises them, as 4 
signed insult upon the clergy ina: 
neral®. 

The preface likewise inform: 
reader, that the sermons in 


* See the postscript to his dedicat: 
the Frecthinkers, prefixed to his Divine - 
gation. The dedication is a masterp” 
ot splendid aud conclusive reasoning, 
CONVEYS a pf rfect pu ture of the arts #s 
pravity even of the infidels of the pres 
day, particularly in thei perpetual us 
the i nical gtul 









E Enrope, 
a 


— 


’ — ceeT OT Past “oo 
ork were preached several years 


os 
e first ch: ayer of the prefixed 
ory of the Jews begins with their 
Abr athe nti), 
e p reese nt time. 
7 
“im ipally fo) lowe pare, ashi sho uld 
wear the seri ? riddeaux ’s 
pear, : : ‘pager 
ynnection, and Was rSMALe., LAN CST 
ate of the present number of the 


#. 


carne | eCNTe nas to 


7 


yudaer 


‘t ‘he aulhoriues 


ys is given atihe end. 

é number Is 

be 3,000,000, one ot 
sides in the ‘Tarkish Empire ; 
000 in Persia, Cina, 


At pve - 
nt their onrputed 


VV hich 


ladia on 
e east and west ot the G lists, OF 
ytary erst .,Q00 la the rest 
Africa, and in Ame- 
ime g). We cannot t help think- 
that the number 
derrated., 
be Iu the se ‘cond ¢ hapter, r, entitled— 
A particul: iy account © f the stat 
the Jewis sh N ] 
sus Christ,” the 5 elie should have 
ne immediately to the original 
urce, Josephus, whose works are 
ses ible even to Engtish readers, 
d not have contented himself with 
ch inferior authorities as Mo- 
im’sabrideed view of the su ject, 
> Ene VC Lo pie cia Britannica, the 
@perficial sermon of Robertson, and 
Bereys’s Key. The compiler would 
Meve done better to have abridged 
modern history of the Jews from 
account given of them in that 
riod in a the Lniversal History. 
Thethird chapter, ; containing “An 
erest ing hh the sutter- 
ys and revolutions which they have 
ftewith in Engiand,” completely 
wers to its title, and is very an- 
ing. Thecompiler, in this part 
“is very unequal performance, 


and 


s here much 


ce 
‘) 
- 


7 








irrative of 


8 exceedingly above ee 
t, even here, there occur some 
f.risios of expression, which we 


red o kia s the 
netceenth century had ba- 
irom the productions of eve ry 
ter who makes the least preten- 
stothecharacterof ascholar. The 

cad of ( liristianity,” although 
uone “d by the use of some voor 
10rs, is alow phrase and scarcely 


he 


7.) Review of the Rise, Fall, and Restoration of the Jews, &c. 


ition at the birt! i of 


dawn of 












a | 
Enelish. There is another ex- 
pression at the beginning of the 


chapter which we 


Censure, 


like isa 
And what are we tothink 
of the elliptical meanness of phrase- 
ology in the following 


lleury [l, in the 


could 


Seite nee : 
« twenty-fourth 


vear of his reign, granted a burial 
place to the Jews on the outside of 
every city where they dwelt: proof 


they were numerous and respected”? 


}). 38. When we are told, with 
somewhat of a sectarian Jeanine, 
that James If. lost the affections 


of thre bicotted p)! ople by 
sition to to lorate 
dissenters »(p-. 


recollecting 


his cy po- 
hohes and 
45 ,) we could not help 
the disinterested ex- 


that dissenting 


j ! 
Dorn cat 


ample ol senator, 
who, when he perceived the inten- 
tion of this prince, we 


} - 
het roa 


are bot sure 


was not his predece 
in the offer of toleration to the dis- 
senters, eudeavoured to iaflus ace the 
house to Oppose it. W ie hav & some- 
thing more sectarian, and less lzherat/, 
in the reflection upon the manner - 
celebrating the L ord’s Su pperint! 
Church of England, which is eve: 
‘its own per ular way eXxct ptionable 
mode of commemoration,’ 
This is a mere 
no use whatever. 


SOP, 


40.— 
‘tum, and of 
We co not mean 
to detract from the general value of 
this chapter by these observations: 
but we could have wished 
occasion for them had not 
fered. 

We cannot dismiss this dreary de- 
tail, generally speaking, of the ini- 
quitous severities exercised by 
Christians upon the apostate ra ce of 
Abraham, the just vet inysterious 
appointment of Heaven, which. 
however, by no means excuses the 
perpetrators, without presenting 
very different picture trom a 
of hist tory which is loaded by 
terested calumny, as well as by 
censure. Myr. Milner 
‘Peter, Bishop of Terraco in Spain, 
had consented to a species of perse 
cution of the Jews in his d 
permitting them to be 
their festis ities, and to be 
once driven from the 


, re 
tie ry 
PTGS ¢ 


that the 
been of- 
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Writes ;— 


cese, by 


nodlested in 
more than 
place 


in whi 
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they celebrated them. Let those 
who have been led by fashienable 
historians to annex the idea of per- 
secution to that of the priesthood, 
take notice, that Gregory (the | irst) 
Bishop of Rome, wrote to Peter, to 
condeinn the practice, and togive his 
Geciave apthion, thal ned 
not be inthe least motes ‘¢ ds; thai ney 
ought to be won over tothe faith by 


vsshould 


i-preacinug 


THE SWEETNESS OF LOospt g, 


and by tie dennac aia of divine 
judeine ‘ats against ifidelity ; and 
that these were Christian arts and 
methods, while those of a ditlcrent 
nature tended only to harden and 
disgust the human mind.’’-—fiist. of 
the Charch of Chiist, vol. i p. 40. 
Another instance of the same de- 
scription occurs ia the next page. 
‘The remainder oi thissketeh con- 
tainssome useful iuformation respect- 
ing the present Sstute of the Jews 7 
Prance and Germany, the opinions 
which have prevailed among them 
in me@dern times, and the sentiments 
of some divines concerning thelr 
juture conversion and restoration. 
We come now to the 
which are introduced by an address 
“to the rulers of the synagogue, 
the rabbies, and Jewish people, in 
Eneland and throughout the world,” 
cxoressive of the disinterested and 
philanthropic intentions of the au- 
thors. When we entered upon this 
portionof the volume, we had formed 
our anticipations of the manner in 
which the subject would be treated. 
We expected to find the principal 
argument in favour of Christianity 
founded on the principles and ad- 
missions of Judaisin, We consi- 
dered itas the most probable method 
fo produce conviction in such of the 
Jewish nation as hed the candour 
and seriousness to pay any atten tron 
to an eflort evidk ‘ntly intended for 
their benefit, to assu:ue nothing but 
the records of the Qld Testament as 
the ground of the argument, and the 


SEVOUS, 


general historical facts only of 


Christianity ; which lattcr must be 

admitted by the Jews, if they wonld 
lol give a mortal blow to the c: 

ef their cotemporary countrymen, 








who have left apon record not even 
an attempt to destroy the gzoneral 
veracity of the evangelical hist ory, 
Tbis source of argument, which ap- 
pears of the most a; prop ‘rate aud 
conclusive kind, would not easily 
have been exhausted; and if the 
preachers had previously agreed 
upol a est which should have ren. 
dered their sermons, in some devree 
at ieast, successive and connected 
portions of an entire system, we 
ihiuk they might have made thie 
equaily intere sting iu the de livery, 
c qually SUusSCce nti! ii le of pathetic illus. 
tration and application to the con. 
ereganon present; and in the pub- 
tue discourses would have 


~~ 


lication, 
appeared with manifest advantage, 
The execution of this plan wows 
have been facilitated by many 
ful publications ou the subject, ed 
almost evesy view of the e aides ICES 
ot Christianity, which generally 
contain a refutation of Judaism, and 
particularly by thecelebrated Amica 
Collutio ot Limborch, or Leshie’s 
Short und Easy Method with the 
Jews ; unless the productions of so 
high a Churchman should be in- 
cluded inthe Jndex #rpurgatoria of 
the opposite body. ‘These expecta 
tions, however, have not heen com- 
ple tely answered. 

‘hese sermons are six in number. 
The first and fifthare by Dr. Haweis, 
the second by Mr. Love, the third 
by Mr. Nicol, the fourth by Slr. 
Greatheed, the sixth by the late Dr, 
Hunter. None of them, with per- 
haps some exception respecting the 
last, has gone upoa Jewish founia- 
tions, or argued the matter upon 
common or conceded principles. 
They have assumed, not merely the 
general outline of C hristianity, , 
dependently of its doctrine, but, 
all appearance, the whole aac 
its most peculiar doctrines,and every 
thing concerning it. The Jews, 
therefore, might as well belheve 
Christianity at once upon the mere 
proposition of it, as be convinced 
of its truth upon principles which 
necessarily inelude its truth 
‘Lie text of the fourth sermon 
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ror, XXX1. 31-34. gave us some 
hopes 3 although they were rather 
jbated by the title, « Decisive Cer- 


P tainty on the Differences of Senti- 


. 3) 
(dispens: ible: 

4 dou 

a manner. 


B ible evidence, 


ment between Christians and Jews 
rept sented to be attainable and in- 
an unportant object 
btless, and treated in a superior 
From the striking words 
of the prop het, however, which con- 
tain an explic itand deliberate pro- 
iecy of the abolition of the old co- 
ve maa and the jatroduction of a 
new one, Which should supersede it, 


ihe argument upon the main article 


of the dispute might have been 
urged, not only with its own invin- 
but with evidence 
io the persons whose conviction is 
principally proposed. This, how- 


' ever, is not the character of the ar- 
» gument in the sermon under consi- 
' deration. 


If these sermons, generally speak- 
ing, have failed to meet our expecta- 


| tions in the main respect, there is 


another likewise in which they have 
offended our ideas of propriety.— 


_ Whatever werethe matter, we pac wit 


have expected that the munne 
would be conciliating,—c ieee 
thronghout. We have, however 
inet with frequent reflections, w hich 
must have been very offensive to 
the Jewish hearers, and that without 
ay necessity, since fidelity might 
have been preserved, and the effe ct 
undoubtedly much better secured 
without them. 

We would notice further, that the 
style of these sermons appears to 
us too declamatory. If they had 
proposed the simple, truth in the 
most direct and intelligible manner, 
(for we have reason to believe that 
a Jewish education is not the most 
‘favourable to intellectual acuteness, ) 
ve have little doubt of their being 

‘nuch better calculated to effect the 
object in view. 

Having discharged our duty, as 
ct sors, we proceed to point out 
‘ose qualities or circumstances in 
‘he discourses before us, which call 
iorcommendation. Itis no slender 


praise, that the doctrine which they 
CRIST, Owserv, 
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contain is, as we believe, strictly evan- 

gelical, There is likewise 1 in them 
an evident siucerit and anxiety 
for the spiritual good of the people 
pec uliarly addressed. Indeed, there 

IS one circumstance, whic b the 
preachers seem prince ‘Ipally to have 
laboured, and which is of unspeak- 
able importance. ‘They aim to bring 
their Jewish hearers to a practi cal 
application of their own scriptures ; 
pointing ont their spiriiuality, and 
awful sanctions. This is doubtless 
very judicious; for unless the sons 
of Israel, like their forefathers, when 


the gospel was first publicly an- 
nounced to them, are pricked tn their 


hearts, and stirred up to ask witlt 
anxiety what they must do? it is in 
vain to demonstrate to them that 
Christianity affords and offers the 
only means of salvation. And in- 
deed little would be eained by pre 
vatiing upon them to give a specu- 
lative assent to the truth of Christia- 
nity, if they were only converted 
frou being | formal Jews to being 
formal Christians. 
The last sermon of this collection, 
by the late Dr. Hunter, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce superior to 
all the rest. And although the Doc- 
tor has, with much ingenuousness, 
acknowledged his obligations to Dr. 
Whitby for rauch of the matter con- 
tained in it, it will be acknowledged, 
by any one who will examine the 
source, that much merit is due to the 
preacher tor the compact and ele- 
gant form which he has 


) 


C piven to 
what he has derived, and for #08 
many original observations which 


he has incorporated into the 4 ‘. 
course. The following extract is 
important : 

‘“¢ If the above statement be well found- 
ed, it will follow, that the attempts which 
have been, of late, made for the conversion 
of the Jews, both by preaching and writing, 
are prematare. The Christian world, even 
the British part of it, is far, very far from: 2 
state of preparation to meet the promi-ed, 
the expectedera. We see, indeed, enoush 
of that which ts heppened te 
Israe!,? but what * fulness of the Gentiles is 
come in,’ to promise the appreaching re 
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moval of the ‘ blindness?’ Laudable ef- 
forts have been made, it is admitted, may 
Heaven crown them with success! to diffuse 
the light of the gospel over heathen lands. 
But even these are still in a state of in- 
fancy, and the issue is altogether uncer- 
tain. Atthe best, time, much time is re- 
guisite to produce even the first fruits of 
the wicked—for harvest; for we presume 
Hot to expect a miraculous interposition. It 
Is respectable, however, even to fail in an 
honourable enterprize ; butif this cause be 
of God it will prosper, and nothing in rea- 
$On, 1D scripture, in providence, discourages 
the aitempt. I cannot say so much for 
that which has the lamination of the Jews 
for its object. All scripture seems, to mic, 
to remove that desirable event to a very 
great distance ; and | know of no providen. 
tial appearances which support the expec- 
tation of a speedy chanze in the minds of 
that people. The experiment, as far as it 
has been made, though with no slender abi- 
lity, has totally failed. Upon inquiry it 
will be found that no serious impression 
whetever has been made upon the heart of 
@siugle Jew since the commencement of 
these well-meant labours. But they have 
not been therefore fruitless and unprofitable. 
Though the eves of no Jew have been 
opened, many Christian spirits have been 
edified, their hearts melted and purified, 
their acquaintance with divine truth ex- 
tended. And may not this be a partial 
progress, the commencement, at least, of 
that auspicious ‘ fulness’ which, like a 
mighty current, gathering richness and 
strength as it flows, shall at length meet 
the swelling tide of Jewish restoration, and 
sn Oue united stream ‘ make glad the city 
of God; the holy place of the tabernacles 
of the Most High’:” pp. 183—185, 

This, it must be confessed, is not 
@ Very encouraying view of the sub- 
ject. Myr, Faber, however, puts 
itin a more javourable light. His 
anterpretation pives us the year 1866 
for the bevinning of the restoration 
of the Jews, their conversion having 
preceded that event and prepared 
for it. [four memory does not de- 
ceive us, this able writer supposes, 
that the conversion of this nation 
willeven precede the fulness of the 
Gentiles, and be one principal cause 
of it, instead of the contrary, which 
is the supposition of Dr. Hunter. 
Eveuts, likewise, posterior to the 
divery of the sermon under consi- 








deration, have contributed, in yo, 


; Ve 
rious ways, to relieve the gloom. . ‘. 
ness of the prospect with respect 7 inet 

° ® 4 Tat 
this desirable event. ag 


—— ee —— 


Milner’s Ecclesiastical History kh. 
viewed, and the Origin of Calviniyn & * 
considered. A Discourse preach; ‘ m 

| 
: 
4 


at the Visitation of the Archdeac 


of Northampton, on Thursday, Mo, ) an 
30, 1805. By the Rev. T. Wu. i ht 
KInSON, M A. Rector of Greg : V 
lonchton. Burnham, Northamp. & eu 
ton; Rivingetons, London. 1803 a 
pp. ix. and 24, 8vo. q - 
Berore we procecd to offer any re. pica : 
marks cn this pamphlet,and on sone *' '* 
collateral subjects, we are bound tee 
enter our protest against the author : r | 
jntrusion into an otlice, which exclu I? 7 
sively belongs to the compilers ¢ ‘ , 
periodical criticism. We have the Re ” 
mortification to assure the work, * 
(for the secret must come out!) the oe ‘ 
the fraternity of revécwers is already JB 
so numerous and indefatigable, « . , 


more than supplies the public de. Be  ” 
mand: the markets are absolutely 
giutted with their wares; and we 
are convinced, that if insulated in- 
dividuals are permitted, with impu- 
nity, to invade the chartered privi- 
leges of our company, it will be 
found necessary, in the long-pre- 
jected revisal of the poor laws, \ 
make distinct provision for such «is. 
tressed critics, asthe encroachment 
of strangers will inevitably throw 
out of cinploy. 

But we must, on another accoun’, 
expostulate with the intruder before 
us. Ifhe found it necessary to be 
come a reviewer, why did he no! 
tender his services to one of the re 
gular journals? If we may jucgt 
by the silence of those among ov! 
critical compeers, Whose principl 
are coincident with the creed ot 
Mr. Wilkinson, nothing could have 
been so acceptable a present as 4 
confutation of the noxious histo 
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a We repre tthe u ‘casion of mentioning. 
iv this place, the disingenuous reference % 
Milner in that usefal compilation, 1” 
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07] Review of Milner’ s 
We auticipate the surprise W hich 

ry-enine in every hundred of our 
aders will express, on reading 
, title™ of Mr. Wilktnson’s per- 
Little did we expect 10 
ess, among the proesgte 
eof the times, the transforina- 
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ryance. 
a hiO- 
a of a pulpit into the post of are- 
in the ve ry o ( 
and a 


ower; and this, 


? 
an asse smbly 


ei ) Archdeacon, 
f his clergy 
Th fate ol ‘Milner ’s History of 
ch of Christ, is, as we conceis 
us hab rnin It will be reco i 
| ed, that some time after the pub- 
ation of the first three volume s, a 
rgyman, ¥ hose doctrinal system 
s professe dly similar to that of 
1 hist orian, was yet so utterly dis- 


vi 


yur 


2 
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> ‘sfied and offended with the opl- 
nions expressed by Mr. Milner on 
tthe or of establishments, toele- 
‘ration, and some other topics, as to 
compile a counter digest of eccle- 


stical matte rs,—such as might 
rrect, and even supersede, the la- 
: of Milner. The merits of 
Dr. Haweis’s performance we shall 
examine. It app -ared 
commencement of our 
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* Armed, &c. —. _p.317. This 
was publishedin 179. By a ** Society 

e Reformation of titel Aef of which 
late Mr. Nayland, was the 
cer; who selected for the use of his as- 
tes the tracts contained in the above 
ollection. In this society was project- 


Jones, of 


‘2 The British Critie; though Mr. Jones 
wrote a single sentenes in it.’’ See 
E for Aug. 1805, p. 157.—But why 


+af 


= soc ié sty s ail 


shrink from an examination 
‘Milner in their journal, and attempt to 
‘cand him by a side blow ? 
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ppose that one of those who (in the 
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stot the day) ‘exclusively arrogate 
mselves the name of evangelical 
s,” were to publish a discourse hh 
sketch of his the 


? y , . . > 
Qnea’s Pambhlet against Caivsinism 
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wing 
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and we do not know, 


fluence is £0 extensive 


undertaking, 
that its in 
injurious as to render an analysis of 
its character ¢ aeoewe It dese: 
to be | , that this work rece 


the approbation of the 


rT 
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ved 


bri- 


KIOW 
virtual 


tish Critic; who, in his number for 

July 1800, while he warns his rea- 

ders, that the subject of his eritique 
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“manifestly written 
strong bias towards ¢ 
modern, but 
indefinite language, 
Methodism,” 
Haweis’s “ re 
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See also p. 368,9. 
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Haweis’s hostilityisto be foundin his 
repugnance to Milner’s views of dis- 
cipline ; while Mr. Wilkinson points 
his artillery against the historian’s 
doctrine. 

[a the judgment of the Christian 
Observer, he alone Is a consistent 
member or minister of the Church 
of England, who seeks not to disse- 
ver what slie hu i uuited; but 
gards with filial reverence both her 
faith and her dolitse such aman 
was ihe lamented author of the His- 
tory of the Church of Christ ; and 
the treatment which his writings 
have received would 
lL other sources of conviction fail- 
|, that clerical CONSISLET y wil 
ever offend all buat ‘ts practical 
laa ‘The consistent minister of 
th: stabl:shoient is a 


"ee a “* frag 
a3 G WaPis aoa} Ls © 


re- 


.» 


parties, who wil level at tim from 
adverse positions ; a he the only me- 
sarming the enemy is, 10 
the one case, to merge the episco- 
palian inthe sectari st: in the other, 
to forget the preacher 


thod of di 


and déver of 
ee eer : . . ee 
the gospel, in the worldly ecclesias- 


11c.-—— We dare not undertake to vin- 
dicate ed 


character of any partaker 
of cur fallen nature from the cradle 
to. hey ds ve. ‘Todo this, were to 
renounce a fundamental doctrine of 
our creed, still, 10 
ie pd is associated with al! baat 
will be found great in 


in THAT day 
and na that name we refer, with an 
interest 


unknown to remembrances 
merely secular, the insp ort apho- 
risn— Ihe memory of the just ts 
blessed ! 

The inaecuracy of the title pre- 
fixed to Mp. Wilkinson’s s pamphlet 
well consists with its novelty. In 
the first place, Milner’s work is not 

eaited an Ecclesiastical History, by 
the auihor ho > selected the name 
it really he: irs, to distinguish his 
per formance from such anteecdent 
annals of the Church as pr incipally 
vecord itssecular or external rela- 
tions. Secoudly, Mr. Wiikinson’s 
title, by every rule of interpreta- 
tion, promises areviewof the whole of 
Milner’s w ork, whereas the reviewer 
(for that is the preacher’s proper 
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convince us, if 


us the name of 


JAN, 
appellation,) professes to confine his 
criticism to the time intervening 
betweenthe Apostles sand Augustin,’ " 
(preface, p. 1.) a period which 
reache 's from the 140th page of Mil. 
ners first volume, (second edi ition, 
which we shall quote throughout, 
to the 323d page of volume the se. 
cond; so that Mr. Wilkinson leaves 
at leasthalfof the history untouch- 
ed. Hisaccountofthe other halfi. 
compressed into twenty-four octaro 
pages, each containing twenty-cigh 
line: S, end printed in a large charac. 
ter. Every tedy has he ard of Iiads 
in nutshells : and we might as rea. 
sonably ex pect to read a statistical 
account of Great Britain, by spelling 
a colunim in the road book, as to un. 
derstand the merits of Milner’s His 
tory, or even the imolety of it to 
which the critic restricts his obser 
vations, by studying this sermon, 
particularly as Mr. Wilkinson bas 
combined, with his review of Mi 
ner, considerations on the ia 
of Calvinism, a subject which, those 
who are acquainted with it will ad- 
mit, is of itself too copions for the 
limits of an ordinary discourse. 

At page 3, we find the fol 
lowing developement of Mr. Wi: 
kinson’ splan. * One of his,” (Cal- 
vin’s,) ‘* modern disciples has..... 
undertaken to shew, by an Eccle- 
siastical History, on a plan indeed 
new, that these opinions,” (those oi 
Augustin and Calvin,) “ obtained 
in the earliest ages. (See Miner's 
Eccles. Hist. vol. i. and ii.) And 
since this attempt has been fostered 
by fraternal care, (‘he Dean of Car- 
lisle,) on the one hand, and on the 
other, boasts of academic support, 
(See preface to vol. ii.) whilst another 
of their writers assumes it as an esta 
blisbed fact, ( Overton’s True Church: 
man, p. 522.) it certainly may not 
be amiss to enquire whether they 
do faithfully represent, on this point, 
the opinions of the four first cent! 
ries.” Such then, “saci “4 rhe 
reviewer, was the design of | 
in writing the History of the Ci hur 
of Christ. Let as now hear ti 
historian himself. “ It is cert. 
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dispositions 
a lives have been formed by the 
rules of the New Testament ; men 
who have been Kear, not merely 
NowixaL, Christians 5 who believed 
tiie doct trines of the Gospt I, loved 

em because of their divine excel- 
. . ncy, and Su ifiered sindie the j JOSS 
ALL THAT 'TOEY MIGHT 
win Currst, AND BE FOUND IN HIM. 
it isthe history of the: semen which 
] propose to write.’ (I ntroduction 
to the first volume, p. ix.) Should it 
beadmitted that Mr. Milnerhas given 


een persons w hose 


OF THINGS, 


it as his opinion, that sumilar scatt- 
ments to these of Augustin and 


Calvin prevailed in the first ages of 
re Chureb; still thie question will 
recur: Did he, in writing his histo- 
ry, execute his own professed de- 
sign, or that ascribed to him) by 
Mr. Wilkinson ? Jl think the for- 
mer; but the question isa question 
of fact, and can be fully resolved 
only by going through the history. 

Mr. W ilkins con, in treating of tie 

opt nions curcent inthe first feurcen- 
turics, begins withClemens Romanus, 
whoo “ our historian,”’ says the 
viewer, “ claims as his own 
his using the words election 
elected.” (p. 4.)  Milner’s 
are these ; ‘‘the doctrine of elec- 
tion runs remarkably through the 
epistle, ir connection with holiness, as 
theScripture always states it*.?’(Vol. 
i. p. 148.) Milner and Mr. Wil- 
kinson both agree, that the terms 
elect and election occur in Clemens’s 
Epistle : but the point in dispute is, 
what do these terms signify. Now 
here is the very hinge of the whole 
calvinistic contraver: sv! Mr. Wil- 
kinson settles it in less than iwo 
pages; so that his pamplilet is not 
merely a review of Milner, but the 
finishing stroke to a contest which 
began in the primitive ages! ‘Do 
illustrate, however, the stbordinate 
linportance attached, by the histo- 


re- 

trom 

and 
| 


WOras 


* This view of the subject ought at 
least to acquit Mr. Milper’s systcin of a 
tendency to licentiousncss, 


tion with holiness,’ 
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avs he, “ that from our Saviour’s 
tine to the present, there have ever 


rian, to what is termed the Augus- 
tinian, or Calvinistic system, it is 
only necessary to remind the reader 
that in the very same page inwhich 
Milner’spe aks, as above quoted, of 
Clemens’s belief in the doctrine of 
election, he says, “ the distinguish- 
ing doctrine of Christianity, with- 
out which indeed the Gospel is a 
mere name, aud incapable of con- 
soling sinners, is, doubtiess, justi fica- 
tion by the grac e of Christ through 
faith alone.’ Again: at page 2: 7, 


the historian dentavee that Justin 
the martyr ‘in fundamentals was 


unquestionably sound,” though, in 
page 229, he asserts, that this same 
Justin “speaks of a sell- determines 
Ing power in man,” and “ never 
explic ithy owns the doctrine of elec 
tion.” Yet the object of Milner’s 
History is to prov e the Calvinism of 
the first centuries! Itis undeniable, 

that the doctrine regarded by Mil 
ner as inseparable from the essence 
of ihe Gospel, even ‘The “ distin- 
guishing doctrine,” ts that of justi- 
fication “by faith +; and he argues, 
that this faith is the vital principle 
of holiness. With regard to the 
doctrine of election, whatever elec- 
tion May mean, it is uniformly re- 
prese nted, in the history of the 
Church of C hrist as bet iy “Jnconnec- 

And this view of 
it, it must be admitted, accords with 
the Scriptures, and withour Church, 
vhich declares that those whom 
God hath “ chosen in Christ out of 
imankind......be called ace ording to 
God’s purpose by his spirit working 
ia due season : they through grace 
obey the calling : they be justified 
freely : they be mute. sons of God 
by adoption : they be made like 
tue image of nis only begotten Son 
Jesus Christ : they walk religious- 

ly in good works, and at length by 
God’s merey they attain to ever- 
lasting felicity. > (Art. XAVIL.) We 


conceive that the characters de- 


+ Sce this asserted in our vol. for 1804, 
p- 9%. Milner’s History is reviewed at 
large in the Christ. Obs. for October, No- 


vember, and December, 1803, and Ja- 


nuary 1504, 
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those 
suffer gladly the loss of ail 


scribed in this article, are 
who g 

thinas, that they may win Christ, and 
be band in him; and itis the history 
of such persons that Mr. Milner 
has, in our judg rment, written, 

Vrom the fourth to the twenty- 
second page of this sermon, Mr. 
Wilkinson professes to pursue his 
mguiry, butinsecesultory a manner 
that we have no time to fo! low hy bin, 
We will on lv Say this, that every 
reader ot the History of the Church 

Sof 6 Chinst may peruse that work, 
with Mr. Wilkinson’s sermon at Nie 
side, withent running the smallest 
hazard of tay ines bis opinion of Mr. 
Milner aflected by it. 

At p. 22, it is satd, “ Although 
Calvinists would reject anaoate. 
sions lending to that end,” (antino- 
>* yet thev riseso promptly, 
so self-evide utiv, from such tenets, 
that the human mind cannot but 
make them. In characters formed 
by a hberal education, no dangerous 
eflects may be visible ; but the ef- 
fect on the multitude we must re- 
gard, the Impres 


mi anism ) 


sion on men busied 


among the common temptations of 


the world, the deductions made by 
the common sense of tmmankind, and 
these will inevitably be such as are 
most favourable to the corrap 
human nature. ‘lo this then, as 
much asany, may weascribe thepre- 
valent hice pity iousness of these times 
Now in order to make good the 
reasoning contained in this passage, 
(which the reader will perceive to 
be only the iteration many thousand 
times repeated of common-place 
objection, Mr. Wilkinson ought to 
have shewn, that the inhabitants of 
Scotland or New England, at the 
time that calvinistic opinions of the 
most rigid kind notoriously prevailed 
among them, were, in consequence 
of that circumstance, either antino- 
Han in principle, or licentious in 
practice. We do not remember 
to have seen this affirmed, by any 
author who has treated of the 
ibiect, notwithstanding the extent 
co which misrepresentation has been 
carried, by some who have written 
upon it. Orif Mr. Wilkinson may 


. iad 
100 of 
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reasonably be supposed to be unjp. 
formed, respecting countries so ye. 
mote from the sphere of his obsey. 
vation, he ought at least to hay 
proved the antinomian and licentioys 
tendency of the writings of Milner. 
and of other regular ministers. o, 
the Chureh who are known to be 
Calvinists; or he ought to have 
shewn, that the members of ¢h,- 
Charch of Eneland, who profes 
calvinistic tenets, are more Jax iy 
principle and more profligate iy 
conduct than their brethren. This 
he has not even attempted to do 
But in the want of any such prooi 
he has referred largely to the writ 
ings of Dr. Crisp, a parliamentary 
divi ine, Who died in the year 1642, 
who was veliemently opposed by 
the Calvinists of bis own dav as an 
autinomian, (see Neal’s History 0} 
the Puritans) and is no less ¢ 
noxious on the same account to the 
Calvinists of the present day. Mr. 
Wilkinson oveht to have known 
this: he would not then have pro- 
duced Dr. Crisp as fixing the stand- 
ard of calyinistic opinions. suta 
knowledge of facts is only a su- 
bordinate requisite in modern pole- 
mics, 
We unfetenedly wish, that Mr. 

W ikinson h 
the causes, which, leagued with Ca 
Vinism, one overwhelmed the balk 
of our populs ition in depravity. He 
could assist him in the melancholy 
lnquiry; and we know seme cha- 
racters of no mean name or station 
in this kingdom, who would say, 
that if a parish minister can pass by 
all the noxious writers of the dav, 
in order to single out and hold up 
to public reprehension the memory 
of a pious and exemplary bro’ her 
clergyman > and can also over- 
look, in his eagerness to drag the 
monster Calvinism before the bar of 
the public, all the fruitful sources of 
licentiousness which must strike the 
view of the most superficial ob- 
server; he may with some reason de- 
plore the state of the times. 

Ifa visitation be any thing more 
than an ecclesiastical roll-call, it is 
properly a subordinate conyocatyou 
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f the clergy, asseunbed for the pur- 
he of ascertaining the spiritual 
ote of their district. Aud it ts 
rincipally designed, according to 
 odern usage, to present to the vie 
ve or, and to hhisaccredited coadjutor, 
. opportunity of aflording such 
ion, encouragement, and cor- 
rection, as the existing state of the 
seat body, then appearing, re- 
ives to be administered. Assuming 
this description to be correct, and 
javing mo concern, MW this 
with the charge delivered on this 
| cesion, We venture to ofler some 
‘servations on the post assigned to 
che preacher, whose ustructions pre- 
code those of bis diocesan, or arch- 
deacon; and who derives, from his 
eransient Commission, a correspond- 
ent degree of authority, as the ally 
oi his superior. Now, if the respon. 
sibility belonging to an action be 
measured, not by the time occupied 
in its performance, but by the mag- 
nitude of its object, we scarcely he- 
sitate to affirm, that the hour or half 
hour which passes away, while a 
clergyman isaddressing his brethren 
i & professed concto ad clerum, will 
cutweigh, in its nnportance, periods 
of far greater duration, even should 
these be faithfully devoted to the 
discharge of his divine functiton.— 
Coysidering, therefore, the vows 
thich the establishment imposes 
upon her priesthood, vows the most 
iuviolable, whereby they promise to 
act as “servants of the most high 
who sbew unto men the way 
of salvation 3”? and who expose their 
own souls to the utmost peril, when 
they forget, or deride, the terms of 
theiy engagement; we should con- 
clude, that when a clergyman 1s 
summoned by his superior to pre- 
are asermon, to be addressed to 
brethren at the approachiag visi- 
ition, his mind must be affected 
with a distinct impression of the 
Gicnit 
: 


. . ry 
nustruction, 


place, 


—— 
~~ 
—— 


ce bay bee 
‘ 


evity of his office, by which he is 
called upon to teach the teachers. 
tle could not, we should imagine, 
easily overlook the purpose for which 
S2is appointed ta so honourable a 
‘vation; per refrain from antic 


39 
pating the final examination of his 
fidelity, when he shall appecar be ~ 
fore the tribunal of sim, whose com- 
mission he ventured to receive.-- 
This indeed may be called extrava- 
gance; but we are accustomed to 
attach high imp to every 
branch of the office; and 


with occasions that call it Into pecu- 


rrtance 


cucred 


liar exercise, Counect a correspond- 
ent responsibility. We shouldthere- 
fore deem it irreverent, and even 
almost impious, to regard the assein- 
biies of a protestant clergy with in- 
difference ; and to attend them ag 
mere pro forma ceremonies, which 
occur once in the year, and furnish 
a clergyman with the convenient 
opportunity of dining with his cle- 
rical acquaintance! When our ee- 
clesiastical institutions are thus de- 
based ; when, as Hooker says, “The 
observation of Church Laws, the 
correction of faults in the service ot 
God, and manners of men—are en- 
quired of formally, and but for cus- 
tom sake, fees and pensions being 
the only thing which is sought, and 
little else done by visitations, we are 
not to marvel if the baseness of the 
end doth make the action itself loath- 
some.” ‘* But,” observes the same 
Writer, in a subsequent paragraph, 
“the souls of men are not loved ; 
that which Christ shed his blood for 
is not esteemed precious. This is 
the very root, the fountain of all 
negligence in church government.” 
(Eccles. Pol. B. vii. 24, 3.) 

Now in what Jight could Mr. 
Wilkinson view a visitation, when, 
upon being nominated as preacher, 
he suffered himself to prepare, for 
his brethren’s instruction, a dis- 
course, in which there is nothing 
which the minister of a parish can 
turn to practical account? Cou!d 
he find no subject directly relating 
to the sacred oftice? Is it possible 
to read St, Paul’s address to the 
elders at Miletus, (Acts xx.) and the 
same apostie’s charges to ‘Timothy 
and Titus, or the ordination offices 
of ourown Church,—isit possible for 
the eve to wanderover these fruitful 
regions, yet find the orb of vision 
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presented with an universal blank?” 
There is only one supposable case 
that could, in any degre , have jus- 
titied Mr. Wilkinson’s review of 
Milner on such ou cecasion ; and tt 


. re ee 7 as j ‘ Deane r 
is this: it te ECPTSYVY Fhe addressetl 


Orany co nstdevable number of th ‘ih, 
had, in consequence of a familiar 
Quail ane With tne riistory of the 
Cihurch of Christi, plunged into the 
’ prevalent hcentiousness of these 
trice;” had thev, encouraged by 
the same work, “tived in the unre- 
strained pursmut of riches or plea- 
sure,” (p. 23.) then, the rector of 
Great lioughton might have exe- 
crated the principles of Milner, as 
every thing but what they are. 

In concluding our remarks on the 
authors attempt to depreciate the 
History of the Church of bityene 
we would remind the serious and 
attentive reader, that inevery pe riod 
from the dawn of the reformation in 
the reign of Kdward the Third, as 
in the ages which preceded that 
wra, the practical Christian has uni- 
formly been designated by some ar- 
bitrary and invidious appellatio 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen: 
turies, this character was denomi- 
nated a Wickliflite, or a Lollard; 
in the sixteenth, a Lutheran,a Zuine- 
hian, or a Huguenot ; in hati Sev 


“95 o ile 
teenth, he was a Precisian, or a Pu- 
ritan; in the eighteenth, a Metho- 


dist; in the nineteenth, at Calvinist. 
As, however, the re gion of the Son 
of God has, in all ages, been denied 
by the impure touch of hypocris 

each of the above appellations has 
also been affixed to individuals whe 
found it their interest to aches 
their crimes, by adopting, or pro- 
fessing to adopt, pr “~ iples, s, and to 
mimic habits of conduct, which, at 
the same time, they scorned and de- 
tested with all the hatred of dissimu- 
lation. And since insincerity cannot 
long conceal itself, it happens, from 


time to time, that the detection of 


religious hypocrisy gives a handle 
to the wor ld, toreproach the genuine 
Christian with the wickedness of 
the mere professor, and to infer, 
that the principles of the former are 
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of a mischievous tendency, becay; 
tis found, that they may be hely 
and even detended, by fraudulen 
and perfidieus men, wheneve 
such characters are able to aj. 
vance any secular interest by cop. 
necting it with religion. And this 
it is, that our Saviour’s saying is per. 
petually verified : “ L2 ts tmpossibls 
but that offences will come.’ — The 


records of Christian history, the ob. 
honr so exactly correspondent to 
what occurred in the infancy of th; 
Church, the opinions of the faithfy! 
transmitted from the remotest age 
supporte ‘d tovasthese are by the m 
enunent servants of God in the pre. 
sent day,—these things convince us, 
that the practical Christi in has no 
ground toexpect an exenption trom 
the slights and the con biiiely 0 0 
mi inkind. The external reception 
of the Gospel in the worid lias, in. 
deed, so far imparted its biessed in- 
fluences to the minds of mien, as to 
have meliorated the opintons of tts 
practical adversaries, The tntidel’s 
notions of hum anity, and virtue, and 
happiness, are frequently stolen from 
the revelation he disowns. ‘The no. 
minal believer, speculatively admir 
ing the charities of a mild religion, 
shudders at the idea of the bloody 
amphitheatre, tl } 
the stake 
ehastly apparatus of martyrdon 
His enmity to vital re 
ble 


hene ; a m6 re Git nia avo 


'* 
Higion cts 3S ut 


is that enmity therefore extine 


Vo Ty Far from it. Inde ed, our know 
Jedge of living characters, no les 


? 
' 


than of human nature in ceneral, 


: 1 | 
é , ‘ Perc ‘ OT i fia 
and the cross, and ali 
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convinces us that it is very possihi 


to hide, beneath a ¢ Christian proies 


sion, a disposition, which, if the sa- 


lutarv restraint of human laws we! 


removed, would ripen into as piri! 
of sanguinary persecution, and ail 
some faint straggles with early pre 


4h, 


judices, “ make havoc of th 
Church,” replace the rack and th 


. 


wheel, and rekindle the fires © 


Smithfield 
thease who continue to oppose ¢ 
racters stigmatised by names of: scorl 


We therefore wing. ih 
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ind reproach, to take heed that their 
pt jesition be not improperly d:- 
sted. We entreat them to adimnit 
+ a of this; - and to re- 
emi ber, that ne ither the prole ssion 


nt the Gospel, nor the assumption 
WM, the sacred character, will neces- 
4 wily secure a man’s allegiance to 


Pais master in heaven, nor preserve 
3 » wm from beme iclade . In our Sa- 
Bigur’s denune alo, ‘Woe unto 
om world because of ottences! for 
Fi must needs be that offences come: 
ae to tha man by whom the 
q fence cometh ? 
q nec — 
} 
uy sresh Prophecy the sale Criterion to 
distinguish between genuine u) vot spu- 
rious Christian Scripture ; y or, An 
humble AHempt to remove the ee 
hitherto insurmountable Ob- 
+ siacles to the Conversion of Jex 
> and Deists to the Christian Faith, 
> affectionately —— to their se- 
rious Consideration: a Discourse 
preached before the Rew . Dr. Wil- 
liam Greiton, Archdeacon of Essex, 
at his Visitation, holden at Danbury, 


on Tuesday, 8th July, Mey By 
Francis Srone, M.A. F.S.A. Rec- 
tor of Cold Norton, Escox Au- 


thor of a Galltothe Jews. Lon- 
don. L306. Svo. pp.48. price Is.Gd. 


Tue title of this sermon sufliciently 
auuounces the chief argument on 
which the preacher relies, and which 
Is indeed the only point in the whole 
(discourse be ‘uring in apy degree 
the of novelty.” To ‘this 
point, there ‘fore, our chief attention 
“Shall be directed ; an attention, 
prompted merely by the 
cousidcration that, absurd and futile 
as the reasoning of the author is, he 
nay possibly find readers, se little 
fouversant with thei bibles, o 
lithe exercised in theological — 


aspect 


howe ver, 


roSO 


Mes, as to allow ita weight to which 
ithus no title. 
After some flouris ching, in the 


| ual style of Socinian Writers, about 
tUe Vit SCeSSILY of ‘ renoune ing every 
te I; ae respecting tlie 

ture and person of Christ,” 


in 
“Cay . Ossrerv. No. 6] 


MRIS, 


- ’ 5] i 
1307.] Review of Stone’s Sermon on 


‘Christian Seriptare. 





° és “ 
genuine and spurious Scripture. 4} 
order to “‘ the removal of the pre- 
Judie es of Infideis and Jews against 
in’—(the plain meaning of which 
is: Infidels and Jews dislike Chris- 
tianity as itis; therefore strip it of 
wil its peculiarities, let nothing re- 
main which the ‘y disiike; model it 
comple tely to their taste; and t hen, 
torsvoth, they will do you the favour 
to embrac e it,) the author proceeds 
thus to state this extraordinary po- 
sition : 


** Prophecy affords the sole criferion 
Whereby to distinguish between the 
tiines of God and the 
men; between genuine and spurious 
it serves as a kind of 
fan to Winnow the chaitt from the corn, or as 
a touchtoue to separate the pure metal from 
the base alloy.” (p. 3.) 


That Mr. Stone should set a high 
value on this discovery 1s not to be 
wondered at; for, having succeeded 
iu persuading himself that the pro- 
phetic scriptures furnish no evi- 
dence of the divinity or pre-exist- 
ence ot C lirist, should the position 
he admitted that “ prophecy aflords 
the sule criterion, whereby to dis- 
tinguish between the doctrines of 
God and the commandments of 
man,” his task, he CONCEIVES, will 
be easy. Ins teed of racking his in- 
Vention, as other champions of the 
Recinian cause have done, to ex- 
plain away the innumerable tes- 
timonies borne by the Evangelists 
and Apostles, to those views of the 
character and mission of their Mas- 
ter which the Unitarians impugn, 
he will have no other labour to per- 
form than to show, by a reference to 
the Prophets, that the testimony of 
these dillcrent witnesses agreeth not 
together; and, consequently, the 
Prophets being always right, that 
the Evange ists and Apostles must 
be wrong. But tn proportion i1tothe 
value of this mode of proceeding to 
the cause which he advocates, should 
have been the author’s solicitaude 
make ¢ 


doce 
commandments 
or 


tO 
ceood eac h step of the * proc ess. 
it is ObVIOU: ry Le : had to 
clear and 
favourite prin- 


‘Two shiny S, 
do; first, 
Certain @reunds his 
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ciple, that prophec y is the sole cri- 
terion of the truth of other scrip- 
tures; and then, by an ample and 

its npartial consideration of the pro 
phecies themselves, to shew what 
their testimony Concerning the per- 
son and character of the Messiah 

really is: thus fairly applying his 
assumed criterion to the subject, and 
leaving the conclusion to the discern- 
ment and good sense of bis readers. 
So far, however, is the author from 
moanifesting any anxicty to establish 
the principle on which the whole 
weight of his cause rests, that he 

scarcely seems, on this \ very import- 
ant point, to think any argument at 
all necessary; on the begs ciee, he 
treats it as if it were a self-evident 
proposition, which requires only to be 
announced in order to be recognised 
and admitted. Te has quoted, in- 
deed, our Lord’s reproof to his two 
disciples in walking to the village 
of Emmaus; his declaration to the 
eleven apostles and other disciples, 
that “all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of 
Moses,” &e. concerning him; and 
St. Paul’s commendation of the Be- 
reans tor searching the scriptures of 
the Old Testament, to sce whether 
the facts he related, respecting the 
death and resurrection of Christ, 
accorded with the history of the 
Messiah as there delineated in pro- 
phecy. But how little to the pur- 
pose of his argument these quota- 
tions are, the use he has himself 
madeot them will best evince :— 
« We sce, my brethren,” he adds, 
“ the — t stress, and very desery- 
edly, laid by Christ and his Apostles 

upon thits era ind external evidence 

of his divine mission.” Very true! 
but was this the point to be proved ? 
The position which he had laid 
down is, that prophecy is the sole 
criterion of the truth ot certain dac- 
frines; but in these quotations we 
find it emptoved only as the test of 
certain matters of fact, viz. that 

* Chri should sniffer, and should 
rise again from the dead the shiv dl 
day.” ‘Tits distinction is of so much 
luuportanee, that, had we no other 





means of defence, on this groy, 
alone we should not fear to combs 
the reasoning of our author, and 4, 


OU 
disarm it of all its force. Whar gen 
then, let it be asked, was the objeF Qin: 
of the prophecies which precedej F ya! 
the Messiah’s appearance ? Was, BR Be 
hot to make bim known when |e Bos 
should appear—to mark him out}; EB @p 
a variety ol particulars, which shoulj B $ha 
evide atly distinguish him frome Very [apo 
vain pretender? And could any “i 
thing have answered this end by Be pis 
matters of fact, submitted to th a 
senses of mankind, or to be asce fF ded 
tained by due and careful Inquiry; ol 
Such facts were the place and othe IE to 
circumstances of our Savtour’s birth, dis 
the specific nature of the miracls JR pb 
which he wrought, his death, resu. 
rection, &c. And now, if thi ce 
reasoning be correct, where ts the By a 
ground for Mr, Stone’s confide nt I 
assUMptio mn of prophecy as the so) LM 

test of doctrines relating to the per Fe 0! 
son or work of Christ Even sup. Bp 
posing, as he affirms, that the pro. t 
phetic scriptures had borne no test. rc 
mony to the divinity, or pre-exis. Ft 
ence, or atonement of Christ, woul F + 
they not still have accomplishei 1 
their grand end? And might it iiot ‘ 
have been assumed, with much re 0 
son, that the prophecies, having { 
pointed out Jesus of Nazareth as t'< 
true Messiah and fally establishe: 


his divine commission, had left itto Fo * 


him, andto those who should be fully 
lastrue te Te by hin, to inform thie ; 

? 
world more partic ul: rly respecting | 


his true character, and the ends and 
ob} cts of bis mission ? 

That ees was ate acher sent from 
God, and th Pri prophecies esta- 
blish his divi ine commission, Mr 
Stone fully acl nits 3 vet, even of tk 
doctrines tanght by this divine! 
commissioned prophet, the pr 
comng prophecies, it seemsare tole 

he te st; so that shou! id eyvenour Le 
a any thing which has not oe 
Drevio sly taught in the b oks 0 
the prop hets, we are not to rece! 
It. But in this case the missiou 
Jesus Christ might have beenspare 
the world, it is plain, having 


l 


p 





SU 4 


rile need of bim in his prop hetic 
Bi: iracter (the only one the Socinian 
%, || allow him) as in any other. So 
Bompletely does the wretched SYs- 
y, which this author would sub- 
genuine Christianity, 
Bake void the whole work and of- 
%. of Christ; ana thus does his 
Basted criterion, if fairly applied, 
Syuihilate his own scheme, no*less 

Bhan that against whic h it is 
Hointed! Mr. Stone therefore is re- 
Waccd to the alternative of either 
yiving up his favourite position as 
=" enable, or retracting his acknow- 
ke:l loment of the diwine Commission 
of Jesus. It will not be competent 
tohim to plead, that there is no 
pisagreement between what the Pro- 
pie ts declare concerning Jesus, and 


bd 


the testimony which he bears con- 


3 Br itute for 


cerning himself. ‘This we readily 
\ eeeahiont e, for never did wit- 
nesses betteragree together, But it is 


not because the doctrines tar ught in 
“otlicr parts of Scriptare are sup- 
posed to cone radict the doctrines 
taught in the Prophets, that we are 
rallied u pon by Mr. Stone to reject 
the for Ile does not prete nd 
iat tuere exists any such Contradic- 
Riou. It is only of the suppose (| 
picnce of the P rophets on the points 
7 Saviour’ 3s miraculous incarnas 
tion, divinity, &c. that he endea- 
a urs to avail biuisell ; his object 
i 


ier . 


our 2 


ing to persuade his he arers, that 
“ny ting athrmed of Christ, (with- 


tany exception made in favour of 


iis OWn testimony of himself) which 
Quay not be read in the a is 


mt be regarded as spurious, aud 1 


jected according ly. For the true 
purport of his argument is this: the 
pep apeson Were intended to de- 


bh 


era full and complete account of 
all t 


hat inen were ever to know and 
. believe respecting 
SUS Christ, and the nature and ob- 
Ctsof aismission: to these stherefore, 
must reference be ever hai: as the 
tole test by which all doctrines on 
thats subjects are to be tried, when- 
ever and by whomsoever incul- 
ed: if contained in the prophetic 


vitings, then are they to be be- 


{ 


the person of 
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lieved; if otherwise, then are they, 
without scruple, to be rejected. 

We trust that we have shewn, to 
the satisfaction of our readers, that 
Mr. Stone’s princ iple for ascertain- 
ing the genuineness of Scripture, is 
inadmissible. We will now, how- 
ever, procee “| to consider in what 
maniiey he applies it. And here it 
might have been expected, that 
some reference would have been 
made to those well-known passages 
of the prophetic writings w hich the 
orthodox suppose to be clearly and 
decidedly on their side of the ques- 
tion. But Mr. Stone was probably 
aware, that had he selected his quo- 
tations from the Prophets fairly and 
impartially, all the advantage to be 
drawn from his new method of dis- 
proving the doctrines obnoxious to 
him would be Jost. Whatever may be 
thought of the prudence oi this pro- 
ceeding, it is impossible to rate very 
highly the candour and ingenuous- 
ucss of anauthor who, professing to 


give a “ faithful account of the 
Messiah, extracted from Jewish 


prophecy,” garbles a few quot: tions 
which speak of bim as a man, as the 
offspring of David, &c. attempts to 
pass these for the whole of the evi- 
dence on the subject, and then 
boasts of having proved his point, 

and left to his adversaries no o prowne 
on which to rest their cause! But 
who denies the true and proper hu- 
manity of Christ Can it be ne- 
cessary to remind Mr. Stone, that 
the point in dispute is, not whether 

Jew ish prophec y,and g cenuine Chris- 
tian scripture, do not clearly and 
expressly affirm him to have been 
man; but whether they do not as 
clearly and expressly deseribe him 
to have been also more than man ? 
To what purpose, then, does this au- 
thor 


quote Isaiah calling him “a 
mun of sorrows?” Has not the same 


prophet likewise called him “ the 
mighty God ?? To what end does 


m dwell on quotations that repre- 

ent the expected Mess: ah as the 
Hse and offspring of David, and asa 
roots ? 
mself in spirit Ge. 


Does not 
by the 


a out of his 


Davie 1h) 
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spirit of inspiration) call him also 
his Lord? And is he not hereby 
plainly desicnated to be, what in 
New Testament prophecy he styles 
himself, the root, as well as the 
ofspruiz, of David? ‘The disin- 
genuousness of theauthor appears in 
a more striking heht, from the cir- 
cumstaice of his having selected 
several of his quotations (tue whole 
number of which 1s small) from 
those parts of the prophecies where 
some of the clearest and least dispu- 
table attestations to the proper di- 
vinity of the Messiah are to be found ; 
so that they must have been imme- 
diately in his eve at the time of 
composing his discourse. Thus, he 
takes occasion to transcribe the pre- 
diction, that “ot the itnerease of 
his government there shall be no 
end ;” and yet passes unnoticed the 
extraordinary appellation given him 
in the very verse preceding, W — 
ic ts said, “he shall be ealled?— 
ilebraism, as every one knows “equi 
valent to an asse rion, that “ S—— 
“ the menty Ged.’ And thus, on 
another occasion, he observes, that 
‘by Jeremiah be is distinguished 
as a righteous branch;? and vet 
wholly overlooks ® the name whereby 
~ shall be calied, the Lord (Je- 
hovah) our righteousness,” though 
occurring mm the very saime passage 
Surely he could not hepe to impose 
on any one who holdasa Bible in his 
hands, by an appeal to propheev so 
unfairiv. conducted; neither cout 


aita 


he think to serve his cause, or raise 
his own Character, by so dishonest 
a procedure e, Lye ean be viewed 
in no other light than as a giving 
up of his cause, as not ¢ ipable of 
standing the test which ae himself 
proposes, bie thas appe aled to pro- 
phecy, but is evidentiy afraid to 
encounter its decision. His omis- 
sions are concessions; and we, at 
Jeast, as Reviewers, are bound to 
thank him tor so materially abridg- 
ing our labours. Inst cad of having 
to unravel the sophistries by w hich 
a more dexterous combatant might 
have endeavoured to quibble away 


the plain Import of the passages we 


have adduced to shew, that the Dro, 
phecies do as distinctly assert th 
divinity as the humanity of our &; 
viour, we are entitled at once % 
presume, that these testimonies q, 
irrefragable. 

Having adverted to the condy 
of the author as it affects his Onn 
reputation, we will frankly state oy, 
opinion, that from any man yl 
with the views of religion whic) 
this sermon discloses, has repeatedly 
subscribed the articles of the Chure) 
of England, and for “ upwards ¢) 
thirty years” together used her ils 
turgy in conducting the public de 
volions of a parish, there is no spe. 
cies of untair and fraudulent dealing 
which could astonish us. ‘To why 
a state must that man have brong}t 
his conscience, who, through a long 
succession of years, has deliberately 
practised, forfilthy lucre’ssake, whit 
he deems the most TOSS aed 
pable idolatry ; daily prostratin 
Limsclf before a man like himself 
and giving him the worship. due 
only to the supreme God; invoking 
him vs God in his pray ers ; ropeat- 





q 
é 
‘ 


? 


ing aereed, in which he is aflirmel 
to he God: jotning in a doxology, 
and pronouncing a benediction, in 
which divane perjec ciéons are ascribed 
tohinn: and all the while beheving 
him ain his heart to be as muciia 
creature, a mere creature, as himse! 
or any of his fellow-worshippers! 
There wanted but one thing mor 
to exhibit the state of this worse 
moral feelings in a light completely 
revolting and afflic ting to evel 
plous mind, and that was, to come 
forward and avow lis prine iples 10 
the face of the world and of the 
Chureb : to insult his superiors and 
brethren inthe ministry, by making 
this avowal in a visitation sermon; 
unblushingly to glory in his ow! 
shane; and insolently to exhort thew 
~ betray their trust as he has be 
trayed his, to violate their ordin 
tion vows as he has violated his “ee 
to eat the bread of their good, Dv! 
too indulgent Mother, and at ‘ 
same time to stab her to the heart, 
as he hasdone! Let not Mr, siov 
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Loast of his opeuness and candour.— 
Hivpoc risy here had been sone sign 
os vrac ‘oe. One spec ies of dissimu- 
ation covering another would have 
dlicated some sense of shame re- 
yaa ming’, sole wholesome sensibility 
still left, which in 
tine nig m have awaked bhimtoa 
due appre} hension of his guilt, and 
issued in compunction and repent- 
ance, We are not aflected by the 
ant of candour W hich, as might, be 
é expected, abounds in this per fort- 
ance. very princ iple of genuine 
Christian charity, we are We I per- 
suaded, warrants us in speaking out 
our honest reprob: diam :sentiment 
inwhich we trust that every lergy- 
man who heard this sermon deliver- 
ed, or who may have read it, partici- 
pates. C ‘ould it be ge nerally neare 
or read with indiflerence by the 
clergy of this land, we should ‘deem 
the fact to be one of the most tre- 
mendously ominous, of al! those 
signs of the times which alarm our 
fears for the uitimate fate of this 
Church and nation, amidst the pre- 
sent convulsions of the civilized 
world. 


hac hae mane to: 
{t has been imade tea 


of CORSE 1e nee 


ppear, we 
satisfactorily, first, that had 
the Prophets been sient ou the 
points here in controversy, 
lence could have been casiiy 
counted for, and would therefore 
have afforded no test by which the 
testimonies borne to the proper «i- 
vinity of Christ, &c. in the Serip- 
ure of the New Testament, ought to 
lave been set aside as false and spu- 
and secondly, Ren however 
solid this ground of defence would 
have been, we are <i reduced to 
the necessity of resorting to it, be- 
cause, in faet, the Prop shets do at- 
test the divinity, and consequently 
the pre-existence of Jesus Christ, as 
clearly and positively as he himself 
and his Apostles have done We 
can only regard the attempt, the ‘Tre- 
fore, which has been made to rob 
us of our ancient faith, (1 nstigated, 
hrobably, by the hope of deluding a 
few lgnorant or inattentive reade rs,) 
reality defeating its own 


frust 


such si- 


dC-= 
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end, aud strengthening the cause it 
was meant to ov erthrow. The Old 
‘Lestament, we have seen, will no 
more lend its aid to the cause of So- 
cinianism shea the New. Let their 
evidence indeed be only parti lly 


heard, and the prophecies might 
seem to favour ii; but so also will 
the writings of the Aposties them- 


selves. From these Myr. Stone has 
in fact cited as many passages as 
from the scriptures of the Prophets, 
and equally to his purpose :—pas- 
sages which speak of Jesus as a man, 
and which therefore he honours 
with the title of “ Genuine Chris- 
tian Scripture ;” implying, we pre- 
sume, that all such passages as hold 
a ditierent language, are not genuine 
Christian Scripture. ‘The real eri- 


terion, it is plain, by which Mr, 
Stone discriminates genuine from 


spurious Scripture, is his own rea- 
son. What he approves as rational 
is genuine, what he disapproves is 
spurious. But to have stated thisin 
so many words, would have exposed 
at once the we hinted of his cause, 
Yct what he has done amounts to 
prec iscly the saine thing. Prophecy 
Is setup as the test of the other 
scriptures; a few quotations are made 
im Which the human nature of Christ 
is described ; these are taken to the 
Gospels and Hpistles, as the faithful 
touchstone that urate be- 
tween the precious and the vile, the 
and every senti- 
ment and expression is then accept- 
ed or rejected as it agrees or dis- 
agrees with the langu: uge of this 
garbled and partial evidence. Suchis 
the logic which is to reason us out of 
our religion, our principies, and our 
hopes! | 

From the title which the author 
has thought proper to pretix to this 
discourse, it would naturally be ex- 
pected, that the discussion of the 
single point which has hitherto en- 


$a: 


is to sep 


dross and tie solid; 


ced our attention, was at least the 
main object of the sermon; but, in 
reality, all that we can find, relating 
directly or indirectly to the subject 
whence he borrows his title, scarce- 


ly fills six out of the forty-eight 
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pages of whi h this extraordinary 
production Col sists, and which, in 
the delivery from the pulpit, wita 
even ar: apid enunciation, must have 
consumed no less time than an hour 
anda half. We know not which 
should rniost excite our wonder, the 
efironterv of the preac her, or the 
patience of lis hearers, Ww ie could 
listen (if indeed they dic listen) for 
ench a length of time, to a Composi- 
tion, the proper title of which should 
have been “afarrago of Sociian ab- 
sirdity, indecency, ‘and bi: asphemy. 
With his zrdecencies and blas; yhemies 
we will not pollute our pages. An 
instance or two more of his absurdity 
shall close our remarks. 

Atp. 5, Mr. Stone tells us, that 
“the fact, that ‘ Jesus was the son of 
Jose ph’ rests not merely oi the as- 
sertion in the text, (Johui. 45. ‘We 
have found hin of whom Jioses in 
the law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of in. 
seph,’) but is confirmed by parallel 
passages in the gospeis.” These, 
he further wae us, are five in 
number, including the text, and he 
quotes the mall:—* We have tound 
him, &c.” “ Is not this Jesus the 
son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know 2” ‘Ts not this 
Joseph's sson:” “Is not this the car- 
penter’s sou?’—But is it not ob- 
viously as absurd to adduce these 
Instances 1 proot of the fact that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph, as iia 
Jew were TO areue, that Jesus could 
not be the Messiah of the Prophets, 
because be was not born in Bethle- 
hem: and then, in order to prove 
that fact, were to adduce the testi- 
mony of the scribes and phartsees, 
who are represented in our own 
scriptures as declaring that he came 
ont of Gahiee! ‘The > rh: rise es, Mr. 
Stone will grant, were mistake a in 

reir Opie n of the place of his 
birth, though that was a fact which 
might € asily have been ascertained, 
hh: a they been unprejudiced e ough 
to make the necessary inguiries.— 
Why, then, are we not at liberty to 


reject the witnesses whom he has 
: 


hsought forward to prove a fact of 


another and avery different kind, and 
of which it was impossible that they 
should know any thing except by 
general report, and from external 
appearances ? 

But we have as vet seen only fon; 
out of the five passages which eoy- 


tain this extraordinary demoustra. 
tion. 


‘* The fifth passage 
Luke ii. 25. § Being 
son of Joseph,’ 


(he adds) oceurs jy 
(as was supposed) the 
agreeably to the common 
opinion entertained of him, an Opinion 
founded in truth. But if any of you, ny 
brethren, be disposed to coitend, that the 
parenthesis (as was supposed) implies that 
Jesus was not the real, but merely reputed, 
son of Joseph, I answer, that the other 
passages being exempt from this or a 
similar parenthesis, make it void, and of 
none eect.” (p. 6.) 


‘That is tosay, the evidence of igno- 
rant persons who did, and could, in 
the nature of things, know nothi ing 
of the real truth of the case, is to 
set aside the evidence of an Inspired 
writer on the subject. Mr. Stone 
seems to forget, that the miraculous 
incarnation of our Lord is circum- 
stantially related by this very Lvan- 
eelist in iis first ¢ hapter, and there- 
jore it will be little to his purpose 
to set aside the offensive “ parei- 
thesis, as a corruption foisted in,” 
uniess he can shew cause why 
that relation should also be re- 
garded as an inter} polation, He ap- 
pears to have bee M guilty of a simi- 
lar oversightin his attempt to prove 
the two first chapters of St. Matthew 
to be spnrious. Had he succeeded 
in this attempt, his work would have 
been but half done, until he had 
proved the first chapter of St. Luke 
to be spurious also. And, in truth, 
this would have been just as easy 2s 
the other. The same argumen nt 
would have done for beth: The 
things related appear to me, Francis 
Stone, A.M. F.S.A. to be ridiculous 
and impossible; ergo, they cannot 
~ true, and the passage must be au 
dad aden 
Mr. Stone tells us, that he “ sus- 


pects the whole of the genealogy” 


Ow 
1: St. Luke ’s Gospel, and the reason 


- ~ il 
Tage ce Biostar 
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he assigns for this suspicion 18 as 
follows :— 


wre 


: st. Luke, we know, was the friend and 
; mpanion of St. Paul ; and what St. Paul’s 
was about such cenealogies, we 
on very clearly from his epistles 1 to 
“and to Titus, iii, 9. This makes 
+ hiehly improbable, that any of his inti- 
es es should attempt to trace out any ge- 
aa y at all. Before the Babylonish 
yptivity, the Mosaic law against the alie- 
ation of their patrimony made it both ne- 
essary and easy to preserve correct ge- 
pealogies of every Jewish family. But that 
event must inevitably have oceasioned such 
‘n destruction, among 


\ 


Pili Ol 
i 


~ 4 
: pill. |. “te 


contusion, and even 
both their public and private records, that, 
in the times of the Aposties, disputes about 
their precise genealogies must have been, 
as St. Paul calls them £ vain and endless’.” 
pe 7) 

To expose the absurdity of all this 
supposition and confident assertion, 
it is only necessary to ask one or 
two plain and obvious questiens :— 
lithe prophecies demonstrate the 
Messiaship, or divine commission of 
Christ, as Mr. Stone admits, and ifa 
part, and a very essential and indis- 
pensable part, of thatdemonstration, 
depended on his being of the house 
and lineage of David, we ask, how this 
important fact was made to appear, 
itindeed the Babylonish captivity 
occasioned all that 
even destruction, wuich Air. 
affirms that it did, 

ceuealogies > As to St. 
Whatever nature the genealogies 
might be which he censures, we will 
ouly ask, Is it not “ highly impro- 
p aul ile, » that he should characterise 

er logy, which 
sably nece ssary 
viour of 
endless +” 


and 
stone 
Jewish 


confusion 


was indispen- 
to identify the Sa- 
the world, as “ vain and 

We have thus stared an 
nprobability of our rainst 


~ 


Own a 


e unprobability of our author 5 to 
the common sense of mankind we 
are satistied to leave the task of 


ching toeir re 18 ective merits. 

W e shall trouble ourselves and 
ear readers with making only one 
Te quotation from this 1 
The passage is so 


tiye 
i} 


strange 


proguction, eX- 


*Paordinars 





Paul, of 


» that we cannot think of 
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omitting it. It is a question that 
will very naturally occur to every 
reflecting mind; If the Socinian 
hypothesis be true, where is that 
superintending care which the Al- 
mighty 1s represented i in holy Serip- 
ture fy exercising over the concerns 
of his Church ? “Nay, of what use, 
it might be inquired, was a revela- 
tion, which, in so many points, all 
of the very first moment both to the 
faith and practice of mankind, could 
be so easily and generally mistaken, 
as that the whole Christian world, 
for eighteen centuries, should be 
involved, with here and there only 
an individual exception, in the enor- 
mous guilt of idolatry ; a crime so 
provoking to Godunder the preced- 
ing dispensation,and which brought 
down so inany signal and aw ful judg- 
ments upon hisancie ‘nt people? Mr. 
Stone seems to have felt the dithculty 
which we have stated, and before we 
take our final leave of him and his 
performance, we will place before our 
readers the curious solution he hasof- 
fered on this perplextiag point. That 
itis the best solution Socinianism has 
to offer we take for granted; and, 
if so, we beg leave for ourselves te 
say, that we prefer the old orthodox 
doctrines of the universal Church, 
with ali their real or apparent diffi- 
culties, to a scheme which, in ex- 
change for those difficulties, offers 
us another, to our minds infinitely 
more revolting. Oursystem, say the 
patrons of thissche ‘me, reflects ore at 
dishonour upon the divine pe rfec- 
tions; but their own, it now appears 
to be admitted, lies open to similar 
objection; and if they have no 
better mode of obviating that ebjec- 
tion than the present champion of 
their cause has emptoved, we be- 
heve it will be contessed by all ra- 
tional persons, that it still remains 
agaist them in its full force. Burt 
itis time that the author should be 
heard for himself. 


ce short 


Though 
cannot se 
tion. 


and knowlecd: 


sichte?) mortals, 
arch out the Almighty to perfec- 
nor fathom the de pth of the 


we, 


wisdog 
ve of God, his 


— 
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judgments bein; 
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inscrutable, and ‘his ways past finding 
out,’ yet we may, with a becoming hami- 
lity and diflidence, hazard a conjecture, 
that it may have pleased our heavenly Pa- 
ther not to prevent the Christian Church of 
the Gentiles from falling into the different 
species of Christian deitication, which ori- 
ginate in the mystical reverics of the 
Christian Platovtsts, with a view to secure 
them from relapsing into the gross coriup- 


tions of deathen idolatry.” (p. 44.) 


[t is almost an insult on the good 
sense of our readers to offer any 
comment on this passage; yet we 
cannot forbear asking this zealous 
defender of the divine perfections, 
Wherein heathen idolatry was more 
gross or Corrupt than Christian ido- 
latry, if indeed the Saviour we wor- 
ship were a mere man ?* Jupiter 
was a man; Jesus, on the author’s 
hypothesis, was also a man; and 
why it should be a grosser species 
of idolatry to worship one man than 
another, our intellect cannot readily 
discover. Granting, however, the 
worship of the heathen deities 
to have been a more corrupt form 
of idolatry than that of which Mr. 
Stone accuses us, and in’ which 
he has, all bis lifetime, it seems, 
paetenapeted, (with this differcnce, 
indeed, that he has all along Anowrn 
and taken it to be idolatry, though 
content to share the crime that he 
might share its emoluments, while 
we, if idolaters we are, are, at least, 
unconscious of our guilt:) granting 
this, in what light does the author 
place the wisdom of God, when he 
supposes him capable of devising no 
better ey xpedient for abolishing one 
species of idolatry than that of In- 
trodveing, or sul fer ing to be intro- 
duced, another in its stead !! 


We will now close our vovinter of 


ihis singular riage with ex press- 
ing ree! hope that it will not escape 
the judicial animadversion of the 
authou’s venerable diocesan. 


~- ee 


Substance of the Debates on « Resolu- 
gion for abolishing the Slave Trade, 


which Was moved lit the House of 


Commons on the \Oth June, 1805, 
and an the blouse of Lords O71 t/ C 






l4th June, 1806; with an Appe, 
dix, containing Notes and Bien. 
tions. London. Phillips, ay, 
Pardon, and Hatchard. 1806.— 
I2imo. pp. 216. price 2s, 
Te purpose of this public ation, 
stated in the pe a Is, tO presery, 
‘a record of th » opinions, whiel, 
afternecartw enty weahiet de! ie lon, 
aud luquiry, Were entertained | 
our oreatest statesmen, On one of t| : 
inost momentous questions Which 
perhaps ever agitated a legislatiy 
assembly.” This purpose App sears, 
as far as we can Judge, to be Faith. 
fully executed. ‘The motion which 
formed the subject of these debates, 
and which we are happy to adi 
was carried in hoth houses by large 
majorities, Was to the following ef. 
fect: —“ That conceiving the Afr 
can Slave Trade to be contrary to 
the principles ot Justice, Humanity, 
and sound Policy, this house will, 
with all practicable expedition, take 
measures to abolish it, in such map- 
ner and at such time as shall be 
thought advisable.” Tu the House 
of Commons, the speakers in favow 
of the question were, Myr. Fox, Sit 
R. Milbank, Myr. &rancis, Sir S. Ro- 
milly, Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Hen, 
Petty, Mr. Barham, Siv J. Newpor, 
Mr W. Smith, and Mr. Windhan; 
those opposed to it were General 
Tarleton, Lord Castlereagh, Genera! 
Gascoyne, Sir W., “-s Mr. Rose, 
and Nir. Manning. In the upper 
house, the motion was sup ported by 
Lord Grenville, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Lord Erskine, the Bishop ot 
St. Asaph, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord 
Holland, the Karl of Stanhope, the 
Earlot Grosvenor, Lord Ellenboroug’, 
and Earl Spencer; and opposed by 
the Earl of Westmerelund, Lord 
Hawkesbury, Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, and Earl Fitzwilliam. We 
mention the names of the speakers, 
because we think it important thal 
the world should know, how small 4 
portion of disinterested talent is now 
engaged ou the side of this infamous 
trafie. Of the six persons who un- 
dertook to defend it in the House 


of Commons, two were the member 


—_ —_ >. 2 
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for Liverpool, and three more were 
West-India planters ; and the whole 
number that voted for it, ina house 
consisting of 129 members, was 15. 
Of those who pleaded for its con- 
tinuance in the House of Lords, only 
were disposed to question its 


two | 
injustice and inhumanity. Lord 
Sidmouth, with the fullest admission 


of its enormous wickedness and cru- 
elty. doubted whether more miscbiet 
mivht not arise from its abolition 


than from its continuance, and there- 


fore voted against the motion; and 
Lord Fitzwilliam took the same side, 
under an idea that the resolution, if 
passed, might cause disturbances in 
our islands. These, we trust, 
are good symptoms, and we look 
furward with confident expectation 
to the result of the bill which Lord 
Grenville, in pursuance of the above 
resolution, has already introduced 
into the House of Lords, for the total 
and speedy extinction of this guilty 
commerce. 

It may seem invidious to particu- 
Jarize any of the speeches delivered 
on this oceasion.. That of Lord 
Grenville, hewever, is peculiarly 
able. It takes a regular and com- 
prehensive view of the whole sub- 
ject, and m a speech altogether 
worthy of aChristian statesman. We 
were much gratified with the senti- 
ments contained in the following 
passage of Lord Ellenborough’s 
speech :— 

* But, my Lords, it is said that when we 
actee to the abolition of this traffic, we 
suall have done but little in the cause of 
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humanity, for that when we leave it off, 
other nations wi'l continue and increase it, 
I do not believe they will; but if they do, L 
shail wish them joy of the blessings they 
will thereby secure to themfelves and to 
their posterity. | know that America is 
about to give itup. I believe the states of 
Europe will give itup. But, supposing they 
all continue it, What isthit tous? Would 
it not rather redeund to our honour ? Would 
not cur virtue be the more signal? for then 


¢ —— faithful we among the faithicss 


Found! 


“My Lords, if there be no other nation in 


the world thatis disposed to abanden this 
trace, that will not be our faut. 


not compel others 


We cau 
to abandonit; for the 
sea is ploughed by olhers as well as by us, 
though not to the same extent. We can 
therctore greatly diminish if we cannot to- 
tally do away the evil. We shall thereby 
set a glorious example to surounding na- 
tions. We shail shew, that while we are 
standing forward for the nights of ciev/lzed 
nations, tn which cause we bavedoue much, 
and are ready to do more, if other nations 
are but true to themselves; we shall shew 
toan admiring worid, that while we have 
done what depended on us to prevent the 
rain and couvulsionsof Lurobe, we have not 
forgotten the interests of the helpless dfri+ 
cans, to whom we extend the principles of 
general justice and humanity. This will 
hand down your names with honour to fu- 
ture generations, as the authors of a great 


and splendid act of justice.” (p. 152.) 
The Appendix consists chiefly of 
well-authenticated facts, illustrative 
of the African slave trade, and of 
our system of colonial bondage. 
A plate, which it contains, re- 
presents the mode of stowing the 
slaveson board of the slave-ships. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur first number of the periodical work 
entitled “* The Fathers of the English 
Church,” bas made its appearance. It con- 
tains a short sketch of the life of Tindal * 5 


ee ee 





' * Had we known of this, we should not 
‘ave thought it necessary to insert the ac- 
fount of Tindal in the present number, 


Curist, Ossrny, No. 61. 


an entire tract of that reformer, entitled 
A Pathway to the Holy Scripture ; with some 
extracts from his prologues. This work 
promises to be highly useful. It must be 
particularly acceptable to all who respect 
the religious opinions of our reformers. 

In the Press :—The Life of LoraK aims , 


by Lord Woopsouxtee:— The Mora 


Aphorisms of Sir Pattie Sypney ; edited 
by Miss Porter:~dan Account of Dr. 
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Gav's New Theoru of Physi: gnomy ; found- 
ed on the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain, end the Form of the Skull: —Leves of 
ners by Mr.MacpnraRMID: 


iemonent Stae 

. ' . . ay : 3 ~ 
— An Svo. edition of Cant. WILLIAMSON'S 
ro? ‘ y ? ‘ , ° / P 2 E. 
T ided » ports ofr i Dili tml / ny ,* }} sy of Lilt 


y ke of Kili rp Us with piate ~ by Nir. W ELDe 


Dr. 7: E,. SMI‘TH proposes shortly to 
publish An /utroduction to Botany, nv l vol, 


Svo. with a few plates : intended for the 


use of both sexes, and divested of whatever 
might be deemed exceptionable. 

Mr. Heriot, postmaster of British 
America, is preparing a spk ndid work 
descriptive of Upper and Lower Canada, 
with plates. 

A new and improved edition of the /n- 
cyclopedtia Perthensis commenced with the 
ye i. It will extend to 45 parts, each 
contaming S60 pages, super-royal ove, to 
be published mouthly, at 7s. each. 

Vir. Soruesy has in preparation a 
Poem, in blank verse, on the subject of 
Saul, iu VIII Books. 

A lichrew Bible is just announced, to be 
published in numbers, at Is, each. A Hie 
teral and interlinear English version will 
accompany the text. [t is intended chiefly 
for the instruction of the Jewish youth: anda 
tiberalsubscription, raised among the more 
opulent of that nation resident in England, 
supports the undertaking, 

Mr. CUMBERLAND and Sir James B. 
Buxcess will shortly publish the First 
Book of a Poem, which they have written 
in conjunction, entitled The Erodiad. The 
subject is the departare of Isracl from 
Egy pt. 

A Collection of such English Poems as 
have obtained Prizes iu the University of 
Oxford, has becn made, and will speedily 
app i 

Di. Mactsy has undertaken to super- 
intend a new edition of MoreLu’s /he- 
Saurus Greece P orsves, 


The Society of Antiquaries will shortly 


publish, in continuation of their Series of 


Enelish Cathedrals, the Views of Gioucesier 
Cath: dral, 

A Volume of Sermons, by the late Mr. 
GUNN, Is preparing for the press. 

Dr. Scorr, the Orientalist, is preparing 
ancw edition, revised and translated from 
the complete Avabie MS. copy broucht 
over ‘by Mr, Montague, of the Arabian 
Nighis Entertainments; with Notes, i!fuse 
trative of the customs and manners of the 
country. Additional Tales, which have 
never been translated, are, it is said, 
equatiyexcellent with those already known. 


Lrultaivlions iwi ich heave #ppeared In 








this country, have been derived from th. 
miserable French version of M. Galland ; 
who, it is well known, trusted to an ijlite. 
rate verbal translator, being himself igno. 
rant of Arabic. 

The first volume of W1Lson’s Geogr ph 
cal and Physical Account of Mountains 


+ 
uo 


be completed in 3 vols, 4to. will be deliyey. 
ed with tle plate, in a short time. Thy 
plate is engraved by Mericor of Pays 
from a drawing by Mr. Rippete. All th. 
principal mountains of the globe are repre. 
scutedin their proportions of actual height 
above the level of the sea, with every pos. 
sible attention to accuracy of form ; with 
the varying boundary of perpetual conge. 
lation, which determines the height to which 
vegetation reaches in every parallel of Ja. 
titude. In the intervals between the moun. 
tains, are introduced the heights of all the 
different cities, inhabited places, ani 
sourees of rivers. The plate contains up. 
wards of 750 objects, so grouped as to form 
an interesting picture. [t Is more thay 
twice the size of any plate ever engrave 
on one piece of Copper, or printed on one 
sheet of paper; being four feet eight inches 
by three feet, exclusive of margins; and 
has consequently required both the pressi 
and paper to be meade on purpose, at a 
great expence. The price will be ‘Tea 
Guineas plain, and Thirty coloured. 

A Periodical Publication has just ap- 
peared, entitled Zhe Direcior: the exci: 
sive object of which will be the promotivn 
of Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts, 
in this country. It is preposed to offer in- 
formation and discussion on these subjects; 
and, as connected with them, to supply a te- 
gular account of the Lectures at the Royal 
Institution, and of the Proceedings, not 
only of that andthe London and Britis) 
lustitutions ; but, as faras may be obtain- 
ed, of the Royal Society, Royal Academy, 
the Rritish Museum, and the Societies oi 
Antiquaries and Arts. It is intended to 
set apart the profits as a Fund for pro- 
moting Science, Literature, and the Fine 
Arts in this country. The publication will 
be extended to at least 24 Numbers ; and 
will appear every Wednesday. 

A patout has been recently obtained fot 
an interesting discovery, called Polyaut - 
graphy, or the Art of taking Impressions 
from drawings made on a stone, without 
engraving. The drawings may be made 
with a pen and a parcicular kind of ink, anv 
with chalk prepared for the purpose, Wi! 
the same facility and freedom as on paje!. 


ing 


hy a simple chemical process, the drawits 


* 


is made e€apable of producing a greate! 
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Soucy of impressions than any copper- 
ey Ty ws 


, aia and these Impressions wust, Of 


? : . i sr 
u no facesimiles of the ongiial draw- 
" 5 Ve u“™~ 
ti}s- ‘ : - 
\tv, West has recovered his place as 
»..;Joyt of the Royal Academy. 
are DouGias Guest will give a Course 
woppes, at the Royal Institution, on 
. ** . Y . 
of the Fine Aris in Spain, and on 
fl ‘i bic u | 
ome other parts of the Continent, to com- 
yenee in the beginning of February. 
rio 6 Byitish Institution for Promoting 


sho Fine Arts in the United Kingdom,” 
. already made considerable progress. 
rs . first year has closed, by the most libe- 
: jcouragement of the Artists, who had 
» hibited their works in the Gallery ; the 


jlanagers having made purchases of their 


pieces to the amount of £5450, Eighty- 
seven Artists, principally Students of the 
Royal Academy, presented themselves, 
durtng the summer months, for admission 
as Students in the British Gallery, where 
the works of ancient masters and deceased 
artists were exhibited for their improve- 
ment. Of these students, thirty have been 
in acourse of regular attendance, from the 
dates of their respective admissions. 
‘Twenty-three orivinal Pictures were sent 
to the Gallery, by different gentlemen, for 
the use of the students ; and from these 
pictures, seventy-one copies were made by 
the different artists. 


¥,¥* For the remainder of the Literary 
Intelligence see the Appendix to the for- 
mer Volume. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Patechisms for Children, adapted to their 
erent Agesand Capacities, and designed 
ty Jead them gradually to the knowledge of 
Goyintare Doetrine and Christian Duty ; 

npited by Anthowy Kidd, 4d. or os, Od. 
pur doz. 

Dofenee of the established Protestant 
rath, a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Cuurch of St. Mary, Newington Butts, 
Getober 19, 1806, by Robert Dickinson, 
Curate and Lecturer. &s. 

A Serious Address to the Paroch al Cler- 
cy of the Charech of Englandon the tncreas- 


ins Influcnee of the People called Metho- 


~ 


ts, by a Layman. Is. 

\ Sermon preached before the University 
Cambridge, June 1806, being Com- 

liencement Sunday, by Edward Maltby, 

| ry 


\. Diseourse delivered to the Unired 


Congregations of Protestant Dissenters in 

Exeter, November 2, 1506, by Lant Car- 

penter, 1s. 

ue Fathers of the English Church; or, 

ections from the Writings of the Re- 
rs and Early Divines. Number TI. Is. 

Select Sermons, by Alexander Cleeve, 


4.2. forthe Benefit of the Widow and Fe- 
ive Children of the Author, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
“!\bhotheea Saera; or, General Dic- 


“nary of the Bible, explaining every 
ord, Term, History, ke. &e. occurring 
‘ue Sacred Oracles, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Baps, &e, 29 


Ad wm . 


An introductory Key to the Bible, on 





a Plan never before attempted. Number I- 
od. 
MISCE! LANIES, 
ingers ef cur Country. By the 
Author of War in Diszuise. 
The Antiquarian Cabinct, displayed in 
aSeries of elegant Views of the most 


"1" } TY 
i ie a/ 


View in- 
teresting Objects of Curiosity in Great Brie 
tain. Numberf. 2s. 6d. 

‘The Beauties of Antiquity ; er, Rem- 
nants of Feudal Splendour and Monastie 
Times. By J. Hassell. Numbers Ll. and II. 
Ys. Tobe completed intbirty numbers, 

Phe Lite of General Washington, com- 
piled from bis own Papers bequeathed to 
his Nephew. By John Marshal!, Chief 
Justice of the United States. With numee- 
rous Maps, vol. 5, which completes the 
work, 4to, 11. lls. 6d. and Svo. 10s. 6d, 
boards. 

The Eiographical, Historical, and Chro- 
nological Dictionary, containing 18,000 
Articles, and 4000 more than any other 
Dictionary ; a new edition corrected and 
revised to the Year 1806, by John Watkins, 
LL.D. 16s. 

The History of the Life, Pattles, and 
Campaigns of Buonenparte, from his Birth, 
down to the present Time, with twelve 
Portraits, by W. L. Van Ess. To be coin- 
pleted in 3 vols. vol. 1. 6s. 6d. 

Holingshead’s Chronicles of Scotland, 
4to. with plates. SOs. bds. 


First Impressions: or, Sketches from Art 
by 
J.P. Malcolm, Fis.A. Svo. Ss. og large 
paper, 273, 


and Nature, animate and inaniisate, 
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Bothwick G lehrist, Esq. LL.D. vo!. 


’ ° “+ - , . 2 
Canine Gratitade, by Jos. Taylor. 0s. 
Classic Tales, Serious and Live y, care- 


fully selected from English Authors of ort- 
cinal Genius, and newly trans ated from 
the Classics of other Languages. Partl. 
Qs. od. 


~ 


The Rritish Indian Monitor. By Jobn 


‘ YOs, 


The Physics; or Physical Ausculat.ion 


of Aristotle, translated from the Gieck, 
with copious Notes. By Thomas 'Tay-or. 


A Genuine and Correct Report of the 


Speeches of the late Right Hon. Win, Pitt 


in the House of Commons, from lis Mn- 


trance in Parliament in 1781, to the close 
O71 Oo 


of the Session in 1803, 4 vols. 8vo, 21. 2s. 


The Whole of the Correspondence and 
official Notes relating to the late Negotia- 
tion with France, as they appeared in the 
Moniteur of November 26. 2s. 

The Poll for Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the University of Oxford, 150o. 
1s. 6d. 

The Picture of London for 1807, being a 
full and accurate Guide to the British Me- 
tropolis, with Maps, Views, &c. (Os. 

The 4th volume of the Monthly Publica- 
tion of new and contemporary Voyages 
and Travels ; containing Durand’s Voyage 
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to Senegal, Depons’ Voyage to the Caja). 
cas, and original Tour in Wales in 183 
and Kotzebue’s Italy, with plates. 15s 

The Ambulator ; or, Guide within Tye, 
ty-five Mites of the Metropolis. 4 ,,, 
and much improved Edition, illustrated ' 
16 beautiful Views. 10s. 

A Tour through some of the Islands, 
Orkney and Shetland. By Patrick Neil 
A.M. Svo. 5s. 

An Essay on Wool, containing an Fy,, 
mination of the present Growth of Wool, 
inevery District throughout the Kingdom, 
and the Means pointed out for its linprove. 
ment. By John Luccock, Woolstaple; 
5s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Husbandry and Com. 
merce of Bengal. By H. 1. Colebreok, Es, 
Svo. 5s. 6d. bas. 

Communications to the Board of Agricul. 
ture, vol. 5, partl. 12s. bds. 

Practic:| Agriculture ; or, a Complets 
System of Modera Husbandry, with the bey 
Methods of Planting, and the improve) 
Management of Live Stock ; illustrated by 
one hundred Engravings, by W. Dicksw, 
M.D. A new and much-improved Editioi, 
in 2 large vols. 4to. 41. 4s. bds, 


With 
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INDIA. 


Wr mentioned in a former number that 
two of the London Missionary Society's 
Missionaries (Cran and Desgrunges) had 
stationed themselves at Vizagapatam.— 
Flere they are employed ijn acquiring a 
knowledge of the Telinga language, which 
js necessary to their intercourse with the 
natives, 2nd which they now begin to speak 
freely. They have also begun to teach 
some children of colour reading, and the 
principles of the Christian religion; the 
number of these is increasing; and they 
hope to obtain a subscription (1000 rupees 
were already subseribed) for the mainte- 
nance of a permanent iistitution for in- 
straction. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

Tue British Government at the Cape of 
Good Hope have permitted Dr. Vanderkemp 
and Mr. Read to return to their Hottentot 
congregation at Bethelsdorp, in Algoa bay, 
which they had been obliged, by the 
jealousy of the Dutch Government, to 


abandon. The congregation, however, ha 
been kept together, and, it is said, hod 
even prospered during their absence. Tir: 
Landrost has voluntarily permitted ti: 
Missionaries and their people to cultivate 
an excellent piece of ground belonging to 
Government in that neighbourhood, 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyte 
rian Church, at their annual meeting in Mar 
last, made a report of the state of relizivi 
in the various parts of their ecclesiastics 
jurisdiction. 

The report is as follows :-— 

““ The Assembly have received an ite 
pression of the most pleasing kind from ti 
intelligence that there is, in almost ©) 
guarter, a general, and in some parts of 6! 
ehurch, an ncreased attention to the pu 
worship of God: that there exists a sp 
of inquiry in regard to religious truth, @’ 
a more general conviction that the po" 
of godliness is necessary to stamp value“ 
its form, 
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gospel, and the fuil administration of its 
ordinanees. Such associations have hap- 
pily prepared the people for the labours 
of the pious missionary, who thus came 
upon cround, as it were, already broken 
up, and profitably scattered the good seed 
ofthe word. 

«“ The Assembly have also heard with 
creat satisfaction, that the catechising of 
children and others, has, in certain parts 
of our ehureh, been practised with more 
thanordinary care, and with that desirable 
success, Which may ever be expected to 
follow a suitable regard to this most im- 
portant duty. 

“ With heartfelt pleasure the Assembly 
bear testimony tothe charitable exertions 
made by some of their churches, for the 
relief of the poor, aud for the matutenance 
of the holy ministry. They rejoice to find 
that the ordinanees of the gospel are, 7 
general, attended with punctuality and 
earnestness. ‘They regret, however, that 
in some particulars, they are compe led to 
use the language of reprchension. It is 
with pain they observe it to be the ‘practice 
of too many, in some of their churches, to 
attend divine service only on one part of 
the day, to the neglect or contempt of the 
remaining part. Against ¢his practice, so 
injurious to the spiritual interests of their 
people ; so entirely inconsistent with the 
Christian character and privileges, they 
think it no more than their duty solemnly 
to protest, And they do most affectionately 
beseech all who are conscious of delin- 
quency in this respect, no jonger to with- 
ho'd from God any portion of that time, 
which he hath specially consecrated to 
his own service. 

‘* We live ata time when it becomes a 
duty peculiarly incumbent, to £ contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints” It will, however, be remembered, 
that the sacred cause of truth can never be 
promoted by angry controversy, or railing 
accusation, Itis therefore recommended 
to the churches, to vindicate the truth, not 
only by sound and temperate discussion, 
but also and especially, by the manifesta- 
tion of its sanctifying and transforming 
power over the life and conversation; and 
by evincing, that, * the like mind is in us 
Which was in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

_ “It should ever be recollected, that error 
in doctrine hath a native tendency to pro- 
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« Associations for prayer and reading 
Scriptures, have, it appears, been 
the means frequently blessed by God, to 
the very existence of religion, in 
places destitute of the preaching of the 
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duce immorality in practice; and there- 
fore, that we should not be carried about 
by every wind of doctrine. Let us prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good. 
This caution, it is hoped, will be received 
with attention and solemnity, inasmuch as 
the church has been of late invaded by er- 
rors which strike at the very foundation of 
our faith and hope, such as the denial of 
the Godhead and atonement of the blessed 
Redeemer, and the subjection of holy Scrip- 
ture to the most extravagant impulses of 
the heart of man. These and other errors 
of a dangerous nature, have been industri- 
ously, and, alas! that the Assembly should 
be constrained to add, in soine portions of 
our country, too successfully disseminated, 

*‘ itis believed that in the revivals of 
late years, many have been added to 
the church of such as shail be saved :— 
Many, who, stedfast in the Christian life, 
seek to adorn the doctrine of God their Sa- 
viour in all things. For this, let the Giver 
of every good, and every perfect gift, be 
praised. These happy subjects of divine 
are exhorted to ‘ hold fast that 
which they have received, that no man 
tuke their crown;’ to ‘ be faithful unto 
death, that they may obtain a crown of 
life.’ 

‘* But as it hasoften occurred, in former 
periods of the church, so there is reason to 
believe, it has happened with respect to 
these efiusions of the Spirit’s gracious in- 
fluences. Transformed into an angel of 
light, the enemy of souls has endeavoured 
to mar the glorious display of divine opera- 
tions, by inciting to the most absurd aud 
extravagant outrages upon Christian so- 
briety and decorum. 

“* The Assembly beseech all their peo- 
ple to bear in mind, that if they allow 
themselves to abandon the unerring guid- 
auce of God’s written word, they will tne- 
vitably become the prey of ignorance, su- 
perstition, and fanaticism. ‘* Bodily ex- 
ercise profiteth littie.” The mind sown with 
the seed of the word ; the soul renewed by 
the Holy Spirit; these profit; these en- 
title a man to the character of being truly 
religious: and whatsoever has not a ten- 
deucy to cherish and promote true religion, 
is inconstant as the wind, and light as the 
chaff it scatters. 

“The Assembly are happy to add, that 
their observations on the prosperity of the 
church, and the favourable pos:tion of re- 
ligious affairs generally, were not meant to 
be confined to the presbyteries under their 
care: they comprehend also the state of 
things within the bounds of the General 
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ut, and among the 


Congrezational churches in the stat of 


Association of Connecti 


Vermont, where the interests of Christ’s 
kingdoin appear to prosper. 

‘© On the whole, they commend their 
beloved people to the grace of God, pray- 
ing the great Head of the church to vouch- 
safe to them yet farther days of refreshing 
from his presence. Ewsalted Redeemer, 
¢ pour water on the thirsty ; floods of water 
upon the dry ground; thy Spirit on our 
seed, and thy blessing on our offspring ; 
that they may grow up as grass, and as 
willows by the water courses.’ Amen.” 

It is stated by the General Assembly to 
be an obvious and a melancholy fact, that 
the number of candidates for the ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church, is greatly dise 
proportionate to the demand for their ser- 
vices ; and that the rapid increase of va- 
eant congregations, taken in connexion with 


) 


the small number of young mei who are 
studving with a view to the ministry, pre- 
sents a most gloomy prospect of what is 
Mikeoly to be the state of the churchina few 
years, if prompt and effectual measures be 
not taken to supply the deficiency. A 
strong recommeudation has been addressed 
ou this su rect to every presbytery within 


sdiection, ineiting them 


the Assemb Vv : 

to use their utmost endeavours to remedy 

this great and growing evil, and pressing it 
5 

them for the ehurch, and on the youth 


on the parents of pious youth to educate 


themselves to ee their tal. nts to the 
roinistry. Panes 
it deserves the serious deliberation of 


Christiansin Ame thee whether the state of 


things of which they complain, be not the 
direct and natural result of that part of 
their politico-ecclesiastical econoray which 


} 


: a 
has omitted to provi 


» a fixed and suitable 
jneome for the ministers of the cospel, 
We are informed indeed that many of the 
reflecting people in America refer it imme- 
v lament 
paren. aah the innovating saints which 


ately to this c: ruse, and that th: 


guided the decision of the United States on 
this point. At present, if the richer part 
of the community are, as is too often the 
case in America, indifferent, or perhaps 
hostile to religion, the poor are likely to be 
destitute of any stated means of religious 
instruction. Something is done, we admit, 
to remedy this want, by the zeal of parti- 
cular individuals; but the remedy must 
obviously be very inadequate, while only 
a small part of the population of a country 
are animated by this zeal. We mean to 
extend our remarks on this subjeet in a 
f.tave number. In the mean time, we 


‘oence...Great Britain, [Jav, 


cannot but congratulate ourselves, that ; im 
Great Britain a fixed provision is made for 
the maintenarce of a Christian ministry. 
for although the funds destined to its Suppo m 
may be often misapplied, yet we are per. 
suaded that, under the divine blessing, wa 
are chiefly indebted to this institation fo, 
the superior influence which religion posses. 
ses over the minds of men in Great Britaip. 
When compared with any other oonntry i 
the world. Even the Methodists would 
probably never have had their W nittield o 
their Wesley, bad not a hope of ecelesi: 
tical preferment first directed the atiep. 
tion of these men to ministerial studies and 
pursuits. Nor, probably, would those 
academies, Which have been instituted fyy 
the formation of dissenting ministers, haye 
either increased so rapidly, or taken go 
high atone in the work of education, were 
it not for those national endowments wh) rh 
render the clerical office respectab:e in the 
eves of the community. 
Missionaries have been employed by 


several Presbyteries, during the last year, 


‘\* 


iv the back settlements, and also among 
the Indians ; by the Presbytery of Carolina 
among the Natchez: and by that of Pittsburgh 
among the Hyandot Indians, at and near 
Sandusiy 3 aud it is said with a prospect of 
benefit.’ At Sandusky a school is to be 
established under the superintendance of 
the missionary ; aud a religious black man 
and his wife are to be employed, together 
with the schoolmaster, in teaching useful 
arts; for which purpose live stock, imple- 
ments of husbandry, &c. are to be tran 


? 


ported thither in the spring. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue following Address of the Archbishops, 
Etshops, and. Clergy, of the Province of 
Canterbury, in convocation assembled, was 
presented to his Majesty, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury :— 


> . 
mena; s} 
I a)? i lisi, 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, the 
Archbishop, Bishops, and Clergy, of the 
Province of Canterbury, in convocation as- 
sembled, beg leav» to approach your Ma- 
jestw’s person with sentiments of attach- 
ment, loyalty, and veneration. 

it is not, Sire, without singular satisfac- 
tion, that we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity that the present occasion holds out 
to us, to proffer to your Majesty, inour pro- 
vincial Characters, and with all humility, 
our thankrulness for the solicitude your 
Majesty hath uniformly expressed for the 
welfare and security of the Church, as by 
law established ; and more especially, Sir; 
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.. acknowledge, in the platnest terms, our 
eeaiiti de for the effectual protection, that 
ti ‘ » x ” ; »* F . ad = ‘ <i 
+ the whole of your Majesty’s reign, 
which we pray God to continue and to 
ener) your Majesty hath as uniformly 
oe Sm 
orded it, 
« \WWith this impression upon our minds, it 
» «pall thing to assure your Majesty, that 


ail 


is 
everv exertion of which we are capable, 
shall be directed to promote the great and 


F important ends your Majesty hath in view ; 





ty cultivate a devout and unaffected regard 
to our holy religion 3; to oppose every dan- 

rous error, and to teach every needful 
truth ; to maintain among your people that 
preference to the pure and simple worship 
of the reformed Church, which has hitherto 
so eminentiy distinguished them; to re- 
commend, in all matters of conscience, 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness; to 
watch with pradent vigilance, and, so far as 
we ae able, to put down, or to mitigate 
with tempered zeal, those religious excesses 
and wild extravagauces, to which the mild- 
ness of our laws, and the lenity of their 
exccution, may occasionally give rise. In 
i. diligent discharge of these duties, with- 
out which we have nothing to hope, and 
every thing to fear, we shalllook with con- 
fidence to a continuance of your Majesty’s 
favour and support. 

“ biess God for the numberless ad- 
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vantages we derive from your Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and cxample. We devoutly im 
plore him to grant such success to your 
arms as may secure to us a safe and an ho- 
nourable peace ; to vouchsafe to your Ma- 
jesty a long and a prosperous reign over a 
people striving todeserve it ; to shed down 
upon you every happiness in this world, 
and to crown you with eternal joy here- 
after.” 


To which Aduress his Majesty was pleased 
toreturn the followingmost gracious Answer. 


e¢ My Lords, and the rest of the Cl TEI, 

**Y thank vou for this dutiful and loyat 
Address, The expressions of your attach- 
ment to my Person and Government are 
highly acceptable to me. You may rely 
on the continuance of my favour and pro- 
tection to the Church of England as by 
law established, and on my unshaken de- 
terniination to give every encouragement 
aud support to your exertions tn maintain- 
ing among my people that pure and sim- 
ple worship, and that mutual forbearance 
and forgiveness which su peculiarly belong 
to the true spirit and character of the Re- 
formed Church, and which are so eminent- 
ly caleulated to promote the great aud 
important objects of our.holy religion.” 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 

e have not to record in this month’s num- 
er of our work, any very material occur- 
of a recent date on the continent. 


¥ 


the Frouch armies have advanced in great 
foree into Peland, and, by the last accounts, 
! } j ° | 

wad vbezun to intrench themscives to the 


eastward of Warsaw (of which they had 
tixcu possession,) at the confluence of the 
aud the Narew. The combined armies 


ve Russia and Prussia had retired before 


te advancing force, without risking as far 
as cau learn, even a partial engage- 
tient, laying waste the country in their re- 
treat. In consequence of this condnet, the 
ailics have been rec iving daily accessions 


)] CTrprn 


trength; while the 


drawn 


French have 
tv au immense distance frum 


T¢s 


sourees, [It is said, that about the 20th 
o December, the hostile armics were not 
@ove a day’s march from each other, and 
me their respective movements seemed to 
meaicate that a general battle was ai hand. 
On the varions reports which have found 


“et Way to England froma sceue a0 re- 


mote, we are disposed to place little re- 
lianee. If, however, it be true, that ihe 
Russian troops which are coliceted in front 
of the Freneh, amount to 250,000 men, and 
that more are advancing; that the Prus- 
sians under the King have gradually in- 
creased to 70,0003; that the allies in thei 
retreat have so wasted the country, as te 
reduce the French to great difliculties for 
the means of subsistence, and to oblige thetn 
to bring up their provisions froin a great 
distance in their rear; that the Poles have 
shewn litile disposition to obey Bouaparte’s 
call to insurrection; and above all, that the 
dysentery and other complaints, the conse- 
quences of a winter's campaign, are making 
great ravages among the French soldiers: 
if all this be true, and the fact that tue 
French are not advancing, but employod ip 
fortifying their camp, gives it a se 

of probabilitv, unquestionably there is still 
a hope that the deliverance of Furope may 
be atchieved. 


these facts, how- 
ever, come to sufficient authority 


~ 


heir trots. 
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to justify our reasoning upon t 
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Vhoever takes the trouble of consulting 
the map of Europe, will perceive that some 
of the Austrian Provinces are now placed 
considerably in the rear of Bonaparte’s 
army. Itis impossible to regard this cir- 
ecumstance, without a hope that Austria will 
not be so blind to her own interests, se in- 
sensible to the ruin which must otherwise 
everwhelm her, as not to avail herself of 
the advantageous position which she oecu- 
pies, in order to rise from hev present state 
of degradation, and to vindicate the liberty 
and independence, not of Austria ouly, but 
of the whole continent. But it is idle to 
speculate on an event, which, at the pre- 
sent moinent, we have little ground to ex- 
pect. 

Jerome Bonaparte, who commands the 
Bavarian corps in Silesia has taken Glogau ; 
but it appears that Breslaw, which he has 
invested, makes an obstinate resistance. 

The Emperor of Russia has issned a pro- 
éelamation, earnestly calling on his subjects 
for their utmost exertions at the present 
Crisis, in order to repel the aggressions of 
France. 

A proclamation has likewise been issued 
by the King of Prussia, announcing his 
being under the necessity of refusing to 
accede to the armistice agreed to by his 
minister, on account not only of the extent 
of the sacrifices required by Bonaparte, but 
of the endcavours, which, even afier the 
armistice had been signed by the negotia- 
tors, he had used te excite msurrection in 
South Prussia, as well as of other subsequent 
acts of aggression. No hope remaining of 
peace, the King is now occupied in prepar- 
ing the means of resistance. Stettin, Cus- 
trin, and Magdeburg, notwithstanding their 
being largely supplied and garrisoned, had 
been unjust fiabiy surrendercd; the re- 
maining fortresses, however, have becn put 
in the best state of defence, and contided to 
faithful men. His armies have joined the 
Russians, and new armies are raising. He 
¢alls upon his peopie to act with firmness 
and intrepidity, in a contest for all that is 
honourable to the nation and sacred among 
mankind. 

In another proclamation he points out 
the particular officers who had, by their 
treachery or pusillanimity, contribated to 
the adverse turn which his cause had taken, 
and pronounces on them different degrees 
of punishment proportioned to their desert ; 
which, however, they will probably not afford 
him the opportunity of inflicting. He hke- 
wise promulgates some new regulations for 
the purpose of preventing similar evils in 
future. 

Ronaparte’s arrangements with Saxony 





are completed. The Elector is to assy), 
the title of King, and to accede to the op, 
federation of the Rhine. He is not to ally, 
a passage to any foreign troops, not appe-. 
taining to the confederation. The Romay 
Catholics and the Protestants are to enjoy 
equal rights. Some exchanges of territoyy 
are provisionally fixed on between Prussia 
and Saxony. The coutingent of Saxony j; 
fixed at 20,000 men. By this arrangement, 
Bonaparte imposes a_ considerable chee, 
both on Prussia and Austria, and strengtheys 
the Rhenic coufederation on that side oy 
which it was most exposed. 

Bonaparte has decreed that the Duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, on pretence of his 
having last year granted to some Russiay 
troops a passage through his territory, and 
having afforded them support and sub. 
sistance, shall be considered as an enemy 
of France; and that the fate of his do- 
minions will depend ou the conduct which 
Russia shall observe towards the Turkis) 
provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. Into 
those provinces it appears that a Russian 
force of considerable size has already en- 
tered, but whether with the full consent of 
the Ottoman Court, with a view to their 
preservation from French attack, and to 
the suppression of the insurrections which 
have prevailed there; or with a purpose uv. 
friendly to that power, is uncertain. 

The French Senate have loudly applaud- 
ed their Fniperor’s conduct, in ordering thie 
blockade of Fngland; and the new King of 
Holland has issued a deeree, in which he 
adopts in their full extent the hostile regu- 
lations of his master, with respect to the 
exclusion of English commerce of cyery 
kind from the Continent. The decree js 
said to be rigidly enforced. 

The Danes are under considerable ap- 
prehensions for their safety, and are busied 
in preparations of defence. There can be 
little doubt, should Bonaparte succeed ia 
vanquishing the allied armies in Poland, 
that he will lose no time in endeavouring 
to bend Denmark to his purposes of hosti- 
lity to the trade of this country. 

Venice is said to haye been bombarded 
by some of our vessels, which keep it also 
in a state of close blockade. <A body cf 
Russians from Corfu is also said to have 
landed in Dalmatia, and to have invested 
the foree of General Lauriston, shut up ir 
Ragusa, so closely, that all communication 
was cut oil, and his surrender was €x- 
pected. 

A large sum of money, not less, it is 
believed, than half a million sterling, hs 
been sent from this country to Russia, 
assist in carrying cn the war. 
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| PUENOS AYRES. 
Various reports of the recapture of this 
a by ere Span: ards have reached 
3 " land ; bt t they do not obtain full credit 


r the pul blic. The probability seems 
! th) ¢ 
t be that the reports are truc. 


: ST. DOMINGO. 
In October last a very important revo- 
§ution took place in the government of this 
Gsiond. The tyranny and atrocities of Des- 
a ines had rendered him so odious both to 
bis soldiers and to the people, that bis re 

goval became an object of general pected 
pul a combination was for med among the 
3 prin ipal officers of the army for that pur- 
ose. Dessalines, it is said, had given or- 
q 4s for fresh massacres in the southern 
parts of the island, and was himself pro- 
ceeding to Port au Prince to superintend 
their execution, when the revolt took place. 
This event was entirely concealed from 
Pim until be had reached the advanced 
posts of the troops stationed at Port au 
Prince. It was only when they proceeded 
ty arrest him that he perceived the danger 
Which threatened him. He attempted to 
escape ; but in the attempt received a blow 
which put an end to his existence. Only two 
duore lives were loston the occasion, and a 
Fe persons were W vunded.This occurrence, 
Which appears to have caused universal joy 
jn St. Domingo, promises to have a very 
“puspicious effect on the liberties and hap- 
Wines of the negro republic. Christophe, 
who was the second in command, has suc- 
cceded to the government. He is known 
to be aman of great bravery and military 
gkill, and of a very humane and beaevo- 
Jeut disposition; and his mind ts said to be 
Anuch enlightened on subjects of general 
policy. lie has shewn great good sense 
by the regulations which he has adapted 
since his succeeding to the government, 
He has relinquished the foolish title of Em- 
ee coutenting himself with that of Ge- 
Deral in Chief; and he has adopted various 
Bb neficial reunlattone on the subject of fo- 
eign commerce, as well as with respect 
Ito ‘he internal affairs of the island. The 
Dolowing extracts from a Proclamation, 
audressed by him to neutral nations, 


will 
g've some idea of the line of conduct which 
he. caus tO pursue, 
_ “Our whole attention is now turned to 
the 


cultivation of valuable produce. Our 
lidustry has procured us 2 most abundant 
“Ye ompence fur our exertions. ‘The riches 
ot our soil offer a pleasing prospect to your 
Scculations. Our warehouses, filled with 
#\ the productions of the Antilles, only 
Wa.t the arrival of vour fleets, to make an 

Curisy, Oxsery. No, 6! 
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exchange of the manufactures of which we 
stand in need, for those which you require. 
If a system, unfavourable 


to the progress 
of commerce, 


has hitherto interposed te 
prevent its success among 
trous influence will shortly So far 
is our government, in its present state, 
trom opposing the freedom of commerce in 
our ports, that it offers facilities to you 
which cannot be granted by any other go- 
vernment, 


us, that disas- 


cease, 


It is of no consequence under 
what colours you may appear: the pro- 
tection of your property, the security of 
your persons, and a rigid maintenance of 
the laws in every thing that relates to you, 
are guaranteed to you on the 


faith of go- 
vernment. 


Duties, arranged in proportion 
to the difficulties that you may experience 
in gaining our ports, and equitably col- 
lected ; great dispatch in expediting your 
vessels; with men of integrity in the direc 
tion of the public offices: Such are the 
changes on which you may have a perfect 
reliance. ‘The government has already 
directed the suppression of exclusive con- 
Siguinents ; of the tax on the price of ar- 
ticles; of the privileges granted for the 
sale of coffee, as well as the obligation to 
take cargoes of sugar, &c. Every one will 
be at liberty to sell and to buy on the 
conditions that be shall judge most for his 
advantage, Those regulations, produced 
by ignorance, will no longer offer impedi- 
ments to your speculations: your conti- 
dence will no longer be forced in favour of 
individuals, who were equally strangers to 
you, and to the welfare of their country *. 
Your friends, your own paiticular factors, 
shall have the possession of your property ; 
and the government engages to grant them 
all the protection which they can desire. 
The sanguinary horrors which have too 
notoriously marked the commencement ot 
a cruel reign, will no more renew the sad 
spectacle of scenes that are past. Come 
with perfect confidence to traffic in our 
ports: come and exchange the fruits ot 
your industry tor our riches; and be per- 
suaded, 
repent of a reliance on us, 

«¢ At the same time, while the covern- 
ment is exerting all its effurts to procure 
you 


that you will never have cause to 


the advantages of a brilliant com- 
merce, it requires of your agents the saine 
loyaity ai 
c ise te yw ards 


id good faith, which it will exer- 
you. It also expresses its 
that the base conduct of the 


hope, priva- 
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s had appointed Patent Com- 


missioners, who alone had the right of se‘l- 
ing the cargoes imported i 
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uto St. Domingo, 
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teers of Louisiana will not be imitated, and 
that it will bave no cause to regret that 
its too great confidence has been abused. 

‘The ports are the Cape, Fort Dau- 
phin, Port-de- Paix, Gonaives, Saint Mark, 
Port-au-Prince, Aux Cayes, Jeremie, and 
Jaemel, where you tray send your cargoes 
With the certainty of an advantageous re- 
turn. 

«« The well-known exactness with which 
the government of Hayti acquits its en- 
gagements, ts a solemn pledge for the exe- 
cution of the Treaties it may enter into 
with you. Notwithstanding the misfor- 
tunes which preceded our independence, 
and the disastrous wars which it necessa- 
rily produced, the means of government 
have never failed of keeping pace with its 


wants. Such is the extent of our re- 


sources, that even the vices of the preceding 
alministration did not prevent the liquida- 
tion of all its contracts. Judge then whet 
will now be our prospect as well as yours, 
when a wise economy shall take the piace 
of prodigality, and an equitable collection 
of the revenues will determine the rights of 
government as well as those of mdividuals. 
‘Given at the Cape, October °4, 
1806, in the Third year of the 
Indepeudence of Hayti. 
« The Chief of the Government of Haytt. 
“Henry CHRISTOPHF,” 

It is probably not known to many of our 
readers that the account given by Chris- 
tophe, of the flourishing state of cultivation 
tn St. Domingo is correct, and has been 
produced, as the friends of humanity wiil be 
giad to hear, withont the aid of a single 
cart-whip. The whip indeed is wholly pro- 
scribed throughout the Island. In the year 
1805 the quantity of cotfee alone, which 
was gathered in St. Domingo, amounted to 
55 millions of pounds weight; and the 
produce of the year 1806, was expected to 
be much lareer. Our own government has 
at length been convinced of the advantages 
to be derived from a commercial inter- 
course with this new people; and they have 
therefere licensed a trade with them, both 
from this country, and from the free-ports 
in the West Indies, which has already be- 
ecmne extensive. 

Nothing ceuld more effectually and more 
seasonably disprove the allegations of West 
Indians, respecting the impossibility of cul- 
tivating the plantations by free labour, than 
what hasoceurred in St. Domingo. Near 
half a million of slaves have there emanci- 
pated themselves from the yoke; but in- 
sicad of reverting, as was predicted, to a 
state of ferucious barbarism, thew have 





sprung forward, almost at once, to asta, 
of civilization, which in every other cage, 
has required ages to attain. The planta. 
tions are cultivated by labourers who ». 
ceive a fourth of its produce for their |, 
bour, another fourth being paid to gover, 
ment, and the remaining half to the pp. 
prictor. The moral interests of the people 
are at the same time consulted.  Schuo, 
are established throughout the Island, 
which all the youth are taught; and rej, 
gious observances are generally maintaine 
We hope to be able soon to lay before oy 
readers a fuller account of this extragy. 
dinary people. Jn the mean time it will 
gratifying to them to know that the popy. 
lation is, from every account, rapidly jy. 
creasing 


AMERICA. 


On the 2d of December, the Preside 
opened the congress by a message of cons. 
derable length. The negotiations with Spi, 
aud with Great Britain, he stated were pn. 
ceeding, but had not been brought to; 
close. The amicable progress of the lati, 
rendered it desirable to suspend withow 
delay the non-importation law*. Sow 
measures, With a view to security fro 
foreign aggression, were recommended +s 
Congress; and it was proposed to frame: 
law which should more cffectually preveit 
and punish unauthorized attempts by ind. 
viduals against the peace of countris 
in ainity with the United States 4, or againt 
that of the states themselves. With tle 
Indians, the states were on the most friend} 
terms. ‘The finances were stated to be in: 
flourishing condition, and the appropriat! : 
of a part of them to a national institutu 
for education was recommended. One par’ 
of the president’s message which we sit. 
quote, has afforded us peculiar gratifes 
tion. 

‘** [congratulate you, fellow citizens, 
the approach of the period at which yo 
may interpose your authority constitution 
ally, to withdraw the citizens of the Vate 
States from all farther participation © 
those violations of human rights, whieh hat 
been so long continued on the unoffendiy 
inhabitants of Africa; and which the m- 
rality, the reputation, and the best ™ 
terests of our country have long been ea. 
to proscribe. Although no law you Wy 


ae 





* This has since been done. 


+ A inilitary expedition had been form® 
in the western provinces for the purpos* 


attacking the Spanish settlements, but "* 
prevented by the government. 


[Jay. 
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sass can take prohibitory effect, till the 
a day of the year 1808; yet the inter- 


- “j < vr “oven bh r 
~ening period is not too long to prevent, by 


; timely notice, expeditions which cannot be 
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- tion of the African Slave ‘Trade. 
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completed before that day. 
This recommendation has already been 


acted upon in Congress; and a bill for 
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effecting the total abolition of the American 
slave-trade had already passed through 
several stages when the last accounts left 
America. Another arguinent against our 
abuiishing this detestable commerce Is thus 
taken away. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 
torp Grenville, with a zeal which must 
endear him to every friend of humanity 
apd justice, bas already brought into the 
House of Lords, a bill for the total aboli- 
The bill 


has been read a first time, and will be read 


> progress ; 


Misi: OG 


a 


MAE Sieh te 


«second time on the 2d of February. A 
stroug Opposition is likely to be made to its 
but we trust withoat effect ; 
and that we shall at least keep pace with 
America in the glorious course which she is 
parsuing, 

The thanks of both houses of parliament 
have been voted to Sir John Stuart, and to 
the officers and soldiers by whose valour 
the victory of Maida was obtained. 

In the committee of supply 120,000 
scamen, including 20,000 inarines, were 
roted for the year 1807, and a sum of 
£10,020,000 was voted for naval services. 
The sum voted tor the service of ordnance 
in Great Britain was £.2,278,200, and for 
Ireland £.480,000. A sam of .£.465,700 
was also voted to pay deficiencies of this 
service in former yours. 

Lord Folkstone has given notice, that it is 
his intention to prosecute the impeach- 
ment against the Marquis Wellesley. pro- 
vided Mr, Paull is not seated in the house. 

A return is ordered to be made to the 
House of Commons of every church, 
chapel, or licensed place of worship, with 
the names of the persons appointed to of- 
ficiate thercat, who had not resided during 
the last year, and also of the number of 
houses appropriated to divine worship, but 
not regularly licensed. 

A debate took place in both houses on 
the subject of the late negotiations with 
France. Some objections were urged 
écamstthe line of couduct pursued by our 
government in that pegatiation, and paiti- 
cwlarly in their not detining more clearly, 
ii tue first instance, the basis on which it 
would proceed. No division however took 
piace ; aud anaddress of thanks and ap- 
Probation was of course carried. 

On the 2lst inst. another debate took 
Pace in the House of Commons, on the 
“4310 OF voting the Army Estimates, in 


4 


which the state of our military defence 
was canvassed. The sum voted for this 
service was fourteen millions. We think it 
appeared in the course of the discussion, 
that thouzh our army may, on the whole, 
have somewhat increased during the last 
year,(about 5,000 men,) that our means of 
internal defence are cousiderably lessened, 
in consequence of the number of troops that 
have been sent to Sicily, and to those tro- 
pical possessions, which prove more fatal to 
them than all the other evils of warfare, 
Suppostug Bouaparte to meet with any 
signal reverse, this state of defence moy 
not be attended with any immediate ill ef- 
fects. Bat even in that case ought not 
the respite which such a circumstance 
wou'd aiford us, to be employed in perfect- 
ing our military system, and putting our 
alates, if it please God, more out of the 
reach of this sanguinary usurper ? But it 
is Wise ; nay, it is imiperiously incumbent 
on us, to contemplate and prepare for the 
alternative of lis success 3 nor ought our 
apprehensions of that issue, nur the meus 
sures to which those apprehensions shou'd 
lead, to be suspended, even by any tempo- 
rary defeat which he may receive. The 
resources of France are enormous. Her 
armies have, on former occasions, been put 
to the rout, and captured kingdoms have 
been rescued from her gripe ; but she has, 
nevertheless, gone on advancing progres- 
sively in power and extent of donuinion, till 
she has overshadowed the coutinent of 
Europe*, 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
point the 25th of Febiuary to be observed 
asa day of Geueral Fasting and Humilia- 
tion in England, and the 20th of Pebruary 
in Scotland. Itis with uo small anxiety 
that the Christian Observer regards these 


< 


periodical calls to penitence and prayer ; 





* Onthis momentous subject a pamphlet 
has just made its appearance, wr-tten by the 
able and patriotic author of War in Disguise, 
which we most earnestly recommend to the 
attentive perusal of every patriot. It is pubs 
lished by Butterworth, aud Hatchard, 
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for unquestionably, if they be not attended 
to, or if they be carelessly or hypocritically 
obeyed, they will oniy increase our guilt. 
Let the sincere Christian, when, on this oc- 
casion, he bends his knee to his God and 
Saviour, not forget the perils which still 
threaten his country, and still more the 
gins which continuc to pollute it. Let him 
remember that the Slave Trade still exists; 
and to his prayers for the removal of 
this master-iniguity, as well as of the 
other evils which provoke the displeasure 
of the Almighty against us, let him join 
his earnest and unceasing exertions to 
that end. Tsere are few individuals, ese 
peciaily in the middle and upper ranks, 
who do not possess the means of contri- 
buting somcthing in this way to the na- 
tional prospeiity. They have it in their 
power at least to lift up their voice against 
sinful practices, and to take care that no- 
thing intheir conduct shall tend to encou- 
rage others incvil. Thus will they at least 
evince their sincerity, and perhaps also 
give effect to their prayers, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Nothing has transpired in the way of 
naval capture during the present month, 
except that eight or nine smail privateers 
belonging to the enemy have becn taken 
by our cruizers. 
A fleet of Merchantmen from the Lee- 
ward Islands has arrived in safety. 






































An order of council has been  issye, 
which one that in consequence of t), 
French decree prohibiting the commer 
of all neutral nations with the British do, 
minions, or in articles of British growth o 
manufacture, and declaring those doy. 
nions in a state of blockade, no vesgg 
shall be permitted to trade from one poy, 
to another, beth which ports shall belong 
to, or he in possession of France or her al. 
lies, or sounder ber control, that British 
ships cannot trade thereat ; and that ajj 
neutral vessels taken so trading, shall be 
lawful prize. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


On the 2d inst. Lord Hovzerck informed 
the Lord Mayor, that a treaty of amity, 
navigation, and commerce, had been sigy. 
ed the day before, and had been transmit. 
ted to America for ratification. — Till the 
ratification takes place the treaty canny 
be made public. 

We are happy to observe that a sum of 
500 guineas has been voted to Captan 
Larkins, by the couit of directors of the 
East India Company, as a testimony oi 
their approbation of his bravery and good 
conduct in defending the Warren Hast. 
and 2000 guineas to the ¢ officers and 


ings, 


crew of his ship. 
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We are now arrived at the import- 
ant period of the Pr pond ae 


tion. They, who, atier fifteen year 
experience, contemplate that ex- 


traordinary event, may perhaps ima- 
eine that they perceive a series of 
causes and effects, regularly tend- 
ing to the very Consuimat tou which 


has been witnessed ; and they may 
possibly think, that it was not very 


difficult to foretel, even from the 
first, the disappointment which the 


friends of liberty experienced. We 
apprehend, however, that, in the 
davs which iatroduced the revolu- 


tion, 1t was extremely difficult to 
augur What would be the result ; 


and that before any one could jodee re 
of the complete course of the come 

it was necessary that it should de- 
scribe a small part at least of 1's 
track. We therefore are far from 
condemning those who hailed th: 
rising liberties of France, in the first 
season of the conflict. We think 
at the same time that an era very 
soon arrived, when the true charac 
ter of the French revolution ws 
made manifest ; and that after one 
period, enlightened men of v 
political party might reasonab ly 

expected. to unite, in guarding us 
against the evils which had beta 
to overtake the French natiov. 
Since we mean to question the poll 
tical sagacity as well as the pr 
dence of Mr. Fox, at the «ra !! 
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question, it may be necessary to 
treat some what largely of com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
ton. ‘Lhe same partic wiarity will 
ate he observed in speakit ng of its 


is ancient covernmentof France 
mquestionably despotic, and 

Kings had greativ aug- 
ted and improved her milite ALY 
y had thus overawed the 
neonle pw 
that force was defr: iyed, and had 
enabled themselves to carry on the 
most formidable wars avainst the 
other states of Enrope, wars, in ge- 
neral, of complete injustice and age 
cression, ‘Phe French Court, tn- 
deed, had disguised its raat agree 
by the politer ness of its manners, the 
macnificence of its appearance, and 


its pre ‘tensions to liter _ and 

f . 
science. In respect to religion, it 
had exercised a stern ahbernacs. 


litie 
the natural auxiliary to the } pp Aiere a 


despotism which it seeme “« ty have 
so wellestablished. Loujs the S) 
teenth, more virtuous and more mild 
than his predecessors, had indivi- 
dually objected to the war so un- 
just ly cindevtateon in order to sup- 
port America against Sag ind. Tle 
had. eon thonght 
ado st the policy of his 
court: mri by 7 1e just dispensation 
0 providence, his interference in 
iie American quarrel became one 
vi the means of bringing down the 
calamities of the revolution upon 
him. and upon his people. The 
ime passion for liberty wan the 
trench philosophers had cherished 
et home, was spread among the 
army, by means of its communica- 
: n with the Americans. ‘The 
trench finances were also embar- 
rassed by the war. The Parliament 
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mny former Parliaments, refused 


new faxes, 
every such 


Former Kings had, in 

case, enforced the re- 
istration, by repairing in person to 
the Par diement. and hols lin: x what 


Was called a bed of justice, but 
} = ? : *% he si! 
~uis the Sixteenth withdrew the 
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when n the expence of 


himself 


following the example of 


register the edicts for the levy of 
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taxes which he had proposed, and 
thus yielded in the contest. The 
ier ritory, comprised wader the name 
f France, having been acquired in 
different modes, and at successive 
periods, continued to be held under 
a variety of tenures, and a diversity 
in the system of ta sation also pre- 
vailed. ‘The vexation felt on these 
crounds was considerable, and the 
ministers of the King began private- 
ly to prepare a plan of reform, of 
which the object was to conciliate 
the public mind, by removing these 
and other grievances, without ma- 
ter ne impairing the royal autho. 
rl . A member of the Parliament 
Peri is* having obtained informa. 
ti of the ministerial project, by 
bribing, as iss upposed, some cleri 
In office, the King employed lettres 
de cachet against the mdividual who 
nad penetrated into the secret, as 
vell as against other violent mem- 
bers of his Parhaments. ‘The dis- 
pute upon this point ran high. The 
notables had been already summon- 
ed, and they had effected many 
useiul reforms. ‘The nation, how- 
ever, appearing to demand shit call- 
ing of the Sta .tes-general, the King 
consented to throw himself on the 
opinion of these representatives of 
his nobles, his clergy, and his peo- 
ple. ile trusted that the subsist ing 
disputes would thus be adjusted, 
and the revenue restored, while the 
nation conlidently expected that the 
public liberties would now be secur- 
ed, and ali grievances redressed. 
‘Che Parliament of Paris, on this oc- 
casion, told the King, that in calling 
together the St: ites-general, he had 
nothing to fear but the prodigal ex- 
cess of their zeal in providing for 
the support of the throne. 

An Enelishman would naturally 
take part, up to this period, with the 
Parliaments and the people of 
France;and perhaps noman,who did 
notlean tothe side ofarbitrary power, 
would fail to indulge a hope, that the 
controversy would be concluded in 
some mode which should be favour- 
able to the permanent 


erie 


liberties of 


* M. L’Esprenvyenil. 
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the Preach, aud tothe general tran- 
quillity of bLurepe 

The hing, by the advice of M. 
Ne char, dire ted ay ery consider- 
able change to be made in the nuin- 
bers of the ders etat. It was allowed 
to Consist not, as heretofore, of SOO 
represe ‘ntatives of the people, but 


of 600; the nobies and the clergy 


beimg each represented by the ace 
customed number of 300. This 
enlargement of the comparative 
number of the ders etat led to the 
most important consequences. ‘The 
States-general met on the 27th ef 
April, 1789, and the manner of con- 
ducting the verification of their 
powers was the first subject of cis- 
cussion. «A common English poli- 
tician, who, at the time in question, 
might read, in the daily prints, of 
the dispute which so long subsisted 
on this subject, would perhaps a-- 
erthe, in a great degree, to the spirit 
of litigation, the pertinacity with 
which the tiers etat demanded that 
the powers should be verified } 
one general assembly of the three 
bodies ; while the neblesand clergy 
insisted on the verification of thei 
in separate chambers. Even the 
King and ministry of France seemed 
raseusible of the Importance oi this 
question, ‘Phe éers edut prevailed ; 
and the couseguence of the victory 
was the formation of one general 
assembly, in which the voice of the 
600 represents itives of the p ople 
must evidently be ang inant, 
supposing only the smallest acces- 
sion from either of the other bodies 
to be made. olead, a considerable 
defection from each of these bodies 
had already taken place, especially 
from that of the clergy. In the as- 
sembly of the clergy, 135 voted 
acuinst sitting inthe same chamber, 
and 114 for it. In that of the no- 


bles,the maj} jority ag oe 


the clumbers was] 88to 47. brance, 
therefore, after the mo of this 
junction or amalgamation of the 


three orders, renounced tle idea of 


a balanced constitution ; for the 
kingly authority, as will presently 
he shew b, was too weak to constitute 


any material check on the new \,, 
tional Assembly. She disdained y 
follow the example of England, §) 
aspired after a higher liberty. She 
assumed that the popular ¢ Opini 
ought to be without control: ang 
that resolutions passed by acely. 
miation, in the fervour of the mp, 
ment, deserved to have all the ay. 
thority of laws, provided only they 
proceeded from persons duly electe4 
by the people, 

But it is also necessary to cons), 
der the circumstances under whic 
the National Assembly had hee 
called together, and the gene ral chy. 

racter of its membérs. They had 
been elected at a moment of pecy: 
liar heat and exasperation, A zeal 
for liberty had suddenly burst forth, 
but it was a zeal without knov. 
ledge ; and political adventures 
were on the watch to take advrap. 
tage of the violence and folly of the 
people. It should also be remen:- 
ered, that the general character of 
the French nation is that of levity, 
rasliness, and presumption, Of their 
want of moral principle, a circum. 
stance which also greatly contri. 
buted to the failure of the revolution, 
we shall speak more particulary 
hereafter. When the Americans 
St parated themselves from Great 
Britain, the subject of civil liberty 
was pr actically understood among 
thein, in consequence of their ante- 
cedent participation of the blessings 
of the British constitution. Amer: 
ca wasalso provided with a number 
of public men, well qualified tor 
business, and known to the country, 
in consequence of their having filled 
the local legislatures, or having 
been employed in some departments 
of the government. ‘To these men 
she naturally ae egg herseli. 
ilowever violently they might b 
opposed to the British cause, they 
were well instructed in the princi 
ples of our mixed constitution, and 
they formed the natural aristocracy 
of America. ‘To the influence & 
these leaders may in some measult 


it 


be ascribed the maintenance 


American liberty; and to then 
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the American cons litution, by a 
ereater assimilation to the British, 
whic ‘+h took place ea few years after 
the termination of hostilities. Ou the 
contrary, the les aders inthe National 
Assembly of France were, most of 
them, men either of mere theory, 
or of unprincip led ambition; men 
as yet untried, and preferred only 
eu account of the violence with 
which they affirmed every poperer 
doctrine. The character of the mass 
of the ¢éers etat has been thus de- 
scribed by Mr, Burke. fle says, 
“a great proportion, a majority, I 
belie ve, Was compesed of practition- 
ers inthe law : not of distinguish- 
ed magistrates ; not of leading ad- 
vocates; not of renowned professors 1n 
universities ; but, for the far greater 
part, of the inferior, unlearned, me- 
chanical, merely instrumental, mem- 
bers of the profession ; provincial 
advocates, stewards of petty local 
jurisdictions, country attornies, no- 
tiries, the fomentors and conductors 
wi! thepetty wars of village vexation. 
Who,” say ane, “could flatter himself, 
that these men, suddenly, and as it 
were by fis eh Re snatched from 
the humblest rank of subordination, 
would not be intoxicated with their 
unprepared greatness’ Weil, but 
these men were to be restrained by 
ther descriptions. Were they taen 
to be awed by the supereminent 
authority, and awful dignity , of an 
handtul of country clowns ¥ ho na d 
seats in that asse mbly. some of whom 
are said not to be able to read oe 
write ¢ And by nota greater num- 
ber of traders, who, theugh some- 
What more aateuied. had never 
know nanything bey aod theircount- 
ing-house? No: hoth these de scrip- 
tions were more formed to be over- 
borne by the intrigues of lawvers, 
than to become their cou nterpoise, 
To the faculty of the law was Jol 
eda pre tty considerable proportion 
. the faculty of nedicine. But 
the sides of sick beds are not the 
icademies for forming statesmen and 
le gislators, Then came the dealers 
“i stocks and funds. To these were 
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joined other men, from whom as lit- 
tle knowledge was to be expected, 
and as little regard to the stability 
of any institution. Such, in gene- 
ral, was the composition of the tiers 
etut, in which were scarcely to be 
seen the slightest traces of what we 
call the natural landed interest of 
the country.” 

The three estates having been 
formed into one assembly, the King 
opened the royal session, by a 
speech from the throne, in which 
he submitted to them the plan of a 
new and much more free constitu- 
tion. He offered to renounce the 
power of establishing taxes, aud of 
borrowing money without consent 
of the re presentatives of the people; 
to submit to their inspection every 
public expence, as well as that ot 
his own family; and to aboliste 
some ancient and odious privileges 
in respect to taxation, He invited 
the States to propose some substi- 
tute for lettres de cachet, and te 
take measures which shoul yee uce 
to the liberty of the press. He 
likewise EXpresse ‘do his intention of 
securing to the Commons the same 
double representation which had 
been, for the first », granted in 
the case of the present States Ge. 
veral. Tle coupled 
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fence, were also favourable to li- 


berty. ie forbid the assembly ta 
form itself into one chamber, except 
insisted that 
not bind their re- 
presentatives by ag panes though 
nicate 

acne ired tout 
2 present at 
states. This 
ra very autho- 
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might, unques- 


In certain Cases, Lie 


the elect UT Myre 


he allowed them to c¢ 
tions; and he 
no spec tators should 
the del: the 
speecn, vhich, thous 
ritatively delivered, 

tion: ably, have been made tie fo un- 
dation ofa rationa isystemot | liberty, 
was received only with a sullen si- 
lence.’ The most unpopular ofthe pro 
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beration oO} 


pose d restrictions, and yet perhaps 
the most necess: ry under press nt Cir- 


for already 
surrenpidling crowd had begun 


cuinstances, was the last; 


the 
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to overawe the members of the as- 
sembly, by means of the loudcst 
menaces, and the grossest abuse, 
Alobs also had gathered theniselves 
tovether in the eardensof the Palais 
Roy al, belonging to the Duke of 
Orleans, in which the fishwomen 
of Paris took a conspicuous nart. 
tlere orators bired, as there ts now 
reason to Res by the money of 
the Duke, took 
and they adopted 


_—. 


tic torus uséea in 

the National Assembly. Freanent 

accounts of the proceedings of that 

assembly were bre ught from Ver- 
? 


eailles to these demagogues at Paris; 
ors resolutions containine violent 
ensure of obnoxious persons were 
issed bythe Partsian popu lace. 
The Kine, : at this pe rie rd, took the 
sudden resolution of dismissing MM. 
Neckar, and fifty tho mand troops 


began to asse “mnble under Marsh ‘al 


Broglo in the sade OO of 


Paris, a circumstance which ted to 
the sudden formation of a great vo- 
lunteer army of citizens, with whom 


the French guards were induced to 


unite themselves. This power- 
ful force attacked the Bastile, in 
which however ouly seven prisoners 


were found: of whom four were 
confined forforgery : the other three 
The Governor, the 
second im command there, as well 
as the respectable Intendant of Pa- 
vis, and another person of conside- 
ration, were massacred. On this 
occasion, a savage custom, which 
has been the reproach of the people 
of Const antino} mle, Fez, and Mo- 
roeco, that of exhibiting Ou pikes 


were Junmatics. 


the heads of the slain, was tntro- 
auecd intothe polished city of Paris 


‘The King yielded to the storm. His 
miuisters tle d. Neckar was recall- 
ed. ‘The troops were ordered to 
‘part. The King, wishing to sooth 
his people, shewed himself at Paris, 
where he heard the new crv of 
Mree la Nation every where substi- 
tuted for that of Vive le Roy. He 
repaired also to the National As- 
S: mbly, and professed to commit 
himself to their protection, without 
reserve. That assembly now pro- 
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ceeded with a most intemperate 
haste. In one night sixteen IM por. 
tant laws were passed. — Feudal 
services, rights of the chase, tho 
pet rquisites of parochial priests, and 
Various ancient customs were abo. 
lished, Tithe es Were In a short tine 
afterwards dune away, and the cler. 
ey were allowed lly to look for q 
diminished and precarious subsist. 
ence from the bounty of the new 
representatives of the nation, “ Was 
it then im order to devour us,” ex. 
claimed a country vicar on this oe. 
casion, “that you invited us to join 
vou in ‘the e name of the God of Peace” 
for in that sacred name the profi. 
te Mirabeau had a short time be. 
fore implored the clergy to coalesce 
with the é¢ers efat, Many privi- 
leves of the nobles were also re. 
strained. ‘lhe richt of the King to 
panecion his veto in future cases of 
legisiatie St a right which this as. 
sen ‘bly had at an earlier period af. 
firmed, became now the subject 
a violent contest, and the ce 
was terminated by the mildness of 
Lewis, who suggested that he should 
only have the power of suspending 
the operation of laws, until the jude. 
ment of a third assembly shou d be 
talc 
‘ihe state both of the provinces 
and of the city of Paris, at this tine, 
forms an important subject of con- 
sideration, The most extravagant 
misconceptions prevailed in the 
country: many farmers being ex- 
empt from tithes, assumed that “they 
were also release € from the oblige 
tion to pay rent to their landlords; 
and multitudes of the commom peo- 
ple hearing that various privileges 
of the nobility were abolished, pro- 
ceeded to plunder their property. 
The nobles endeavoured to repel 
force by force. Violent — 13 
of the designs ‘of the higher orde 
were zene rally inculcated by mean 
of commun ‘ations from Paris; sal 
there was a degree of promptitude 
and uniformity im the measures ¢? 
ken to inflame the public mind, 
which unplied a systematic arrang™ 
ment. The Duke of Orleans, ® 
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rench liberty, taan the part now 

a to héve sah taken by 
of the bleod the transac- 

ns of which we are speaking. 

| was aman of a most fla- 


\\ } 
hho . this 


‘citious life, and he did but ill conceal 


his own ambition. He was void of ta- 
Jents, and even of courage. Thisman, 
however, acquired some populariiy 
atthe present season ; for his ‘vast CX- 
penditure was aes pred as munifi- 
cence by those who profited by it, 
and his affected violence in the po- 
ular cause was construed into the 
Sire of liberty. [le was a prime 


Mover in the Revolution, and for 


this purpose he was the patron of 


the courtezans, the fishwomen, the 
Tulfians, and the murderers of Paris; 
And he probably would not have 
Berupled to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his sovere ign. Lis chief in- 
StrumentwastheCount de Mirabeau, 
Binan rem arkable for the immora- 
sofhis pris ate life, a noble 
fo whe was now 
for 
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* Deo ple 
to | 
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pI Iv mecwes 


, 

red 
rent 
his own order, 
Vho by his talents a cquired a 
a ascendency in the National 
A.s inbly. When the Duke had 
enthy served the , 


au, Of whom he 


elt 
being indiffer 


thee appears To 
av Deen the dupe, he was forci- 
bi ‘cnt away France on a 
Betended England, 
Irabeay 1s reported to have eon- 
te, said of him, ‘“' 
m 4vays Carries a pistol fu 
@ chief in his hand, 

r, Orsrey, ® 
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iment of body eguards, near the 


rons of 


Cause CS- 


Ses ’ i ’ ry . 
kine’s palace, 
ie 


st rong CXpress 
to the roy: 
from the lips of many of the 
military, and in the course of the 
evening the national cockade was 
taken from several hats, and the 
King’s white cockade was substitut- 
ed. Some Jadies of the court sup- 
plied the white ribbons, and the 
royal family were present during a 


part of the festival. The rameour 
of this event, with many exaggera- 
tions, reached Paris, and an im- 


c 


( 
ly QO; 


mense bods persons of the lowest 
class, of Whom a large proportion 
were women, marched to Ver- 
sailles, in order both to complain 
of the high price of bread, and 
to revenge the outrage. 
M. de ‘la Fayette, who ce 
a the newly armed citizens 
followed them in great 
VN with j a view of restral 


— 


fore ©, 


bi ing ‘the ir Vio- 


lence ; hut he found it necessary 
to yield ina great measure to the 
humour of his t troops, pet indeed 


also to thatofthe populace, in order 
to secure the maintenance of any 
portion of authority. ‘The women 
entered the N tional Asseinh ly, mux 

ed with the members, and over- 
whelmed them with them noise 


and having 


rT 
, 


} r — 
the bPresiceni 
King in 


rone to 


t ( re, 
moment, the unqualified acceptance 
of certain unwelcome aiticles of the 
constitution, some of the women 
took possession of his chair. lithe 
dead of the foli a nis # th 
Pata \ led. J, ayettelhay 
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ing retired tor a few hours to rest. 

A massacre of the body guards cn- 
sued, and the Duke of Orleans in 
disguise is supposed to have bee n 
near the scene of slaught er. The 

Queen with difficulty eS¢ aped, and 
the Kine and the ros al family CO} 
sented, tor the sake of appeasing a 
brutal mob, to preceed in the midst 
of them to Paris, Prom this time 
to the pe riod © f LIS de ath, he ris iV 
be cousidered as having been the 
prisoner of the Parisians; and the 
National Assembly having transfer- 
red itse!f to Paris became morethan 
ever dependent ou the populace of 
hat city. 

‘The subject of the French Revo- 
lution had now attracted a very con- 
siderable share of the attention of 
the people of Ene land’ apd two 
gocigtes In ps ticular, the ene en- 
titicd the Corre ponding, the other 
the Revolution Society, liad publie- 
Is inanilested th at high app rob t~ 
tion of it. ir. Price, a dis senting 
iniluster, zealous, ev n 1m the puinet, 
for his own theoretical principles 

liberty, observed, in a sermon 
preached upon this subject, “T bave 
lived to see thirty millions of Deo- 
ple, indignant and resolute, spurn- 
mig at slavery, and demonding li- 
nies With an irresistible voice ; 

heir King led in triumph, and an 
auras monarch surre udering lyiin- 
self to his subjects. What an event 
tul period isthis ! Tcould almost say, 
. Lord, now lettest thou thliy servant 
depart in peace for mine eves have 
seeCLL thy salvation?!” Another re- 
verend gentieman of the same class 
ex pre ssed himself t thus. —** A Kine, 
dragged in submissive triumph by 
his conquering subjects, is one of 
those appe arancesof grandeur which 
seldom rise in the pros] pect of hue 
man aflairs, and which, during the 
remainder of my life, Eshail think 
of with wonder and gratification.” 
The opinions of some even of our 
more practical politicians were uot 
very unfavourable to the scenes 
ps assing 7 France ; anda differenc 
among the members of the W1! hig 
Club becan to manifest tiself. Mir. 
Bourse wus oue of ibe first who con- 
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We have bricily spoken, Liis 
prescutation ts so strikimg, that . 


Cdaiiot forbear Trou, @lrichine 

. : 
WOrk 
sever: 


IV a larye Us Woe iLae did. 


fii 
‘ly censuring the manner jy & | 
Which Dr. Price and others hy) 
spoken of the scene in question, 
thus proceeds—“ History, who kee 
a durable record of all our acts, ay) ) 
exercises her awful censure ove ) 
the proceedings of all sorts ol sor 
relons,” (alluding to the sover 
exercised by the Parisian mob 
this occasion) — History will te. 7 
cord that, on the morning ol hig 
Oth October, L7t oY, the ae uy ie ae 
Queen of France, after a day of « 


‘ 


fusion, alarm, dismay, and slat 
rer, hay Gown, under the eae 
S curly of puolic | mth, tu iia 
nature ima few hours of respite, 
troubted melancholy repose. bry 
ra 
’ 


tints Steep the f{wueen Wasti ak wiastl 


ry the voice of the sentinel at ie 
duor, who cried out to her to save 
bersclf by thght; that this was te 
last prooi of fidelity that he coulj 
vive; that they were upon hin: 
‘and that he was dead. Instant!y le fF 9 
was cut down, A band of crud 
ruflians and assassins, reeking r Wit 
his blood, rushed into the chambet 
of the Queen, and pierced, ¥ 
hundred strokes of bayonets a 
poniards, the bed from whencet 
persecuted woman ad but just 
lo fiy, almost naked ; and, thr 
Wavs unknown to the murdere 


bad escaped to seek refug Ay t the 
feet of a King and a husband 1 


secure of his own life for a momen 
“This King, to sa y no more 
him, and this Queen, and their l 
fant children, (who once would | 
been the pride and hope of @ ¢t 
and generous penpte) were 
Sarwed to abandon the sanctua’s 
the most splendid palace yy th 
world, w pate they left SAW ELUTE 
in blood, solluted by massacre, § 
strewed with scattered limbs 
mutilated carcasses. ‘Thence 


Were conducted into the capite' 


by « 
(jul 
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them cingdom. 

re the 
1 scontinewmet 
mace of the gentlemen of birth 
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Guat 


e ¢ . , n 
sanehter, which 


is ma 
ad fami ily who com} posed the & "= 
{ euard, These two gent! 

i, . th il the )) trade of an exe- 
cution of justice, were cruelly and 
' y dragged to the block, and 
bel led in the great court of the 
Piiace. ‘Their heads were stuck 
upon spears, and led the seiiiiach . 


while the royal captives, who fol- 
lowed tn the train, were slowly 
moved along amidst the horrid yells, 
screams, and frantic 
‘dances, and “infamous contumelies, 
snd all the unutterable abomtna- 
tons of the furies of hell in the 
bused shape of women, — After 
ey had been made to taste, drop 
»y drop, more than the bitterness 
of death, in the slow torture of a 
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Suif ling 


=~ 
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journey of twelve miles, protracte d 
Pto six hours, they were, under a 


c ward COMBOSE dl of those very sol- 


rs who had thus conducted them 
ine ch this famous triumph, lodge cd 
~iy one of the old palaces of Paris 


— 


Snow converted into a Bastile for 
kings, 
r «Isthisa triumph to be conse- 
! Perated at altars? to be commeino- 
: rated with erate tna! thanksgiving ? 
| to be offered tothe divine humanity 
with tervent prayer and eunthu- 
siastie ejaculation + to be compared 
with the entrance into the world of 
’ Prince of Peace °” 
: t ho bhis a A ea C4 z a ’ 
‘ftis now sixteen vears” [ — 
Air, Burke) “since I saw the Qaeen 
; France, then the aaahioes,- at 
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"never lrorhiod 
hart } y 
more deliv 
. l 


Versailles: and surely 
», Which she 


Oy this ort 


‘ j iy 


ly see m 
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touch, a 


saw her just above he 

‘ n, decoratme and cheering 
fed sphere she jus t began 

» move in, elitterin: oat ke the morn- 

is star, full of life and <i or 

. il dav. Oh what a Revolution | 
. ina what a heart must I have to 


emotion that 
fall! | theuent 
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on ,y intés : j 
htcmMoate without 


tion and that 
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leaned from the) Iwesca ot rbardstoavenge 


even a look that threatened her 
with insult. But the ace of ¢ hivalry 
is gone. That of sophi iste rs, CC0O- 
ano and cateulat (OTs, has suc- 
a a and the « lory of } WUrOpe 1 
extinenished for ever *.” 
Wal have now brought cewn our 


account of the French revolution to 
the period at which it first became 
a subject of observation in the Bri- 
tish Parliament; and our chief ob- 
ject in entering into so much detail, 
u detail, as we trust, useful in a 
moral view as well as interesting, 
has been to illustrate the character 
of Mr. Fox, by pointing out his sen- 
timents on this important topic, at 
the time in question. We are not 
now trying his opinions at this pee 
riod by the means of events which 


were ‘subsequent. We are not 
questioning his sagacity. on the 


ground either of the later atrocities 

or the final failure of the Pee ee ag 
We are examining whether the ex- 
isting facts justified the existing opi- 
nions. And here let it be remarked, 
that men hke Mr. Fox may justly 
be required to form a sounder judg- 
ment on great and new political 
occurrences, than inferior persons. 


They are supplied, by means of 
their station in lite, with ample 


information. They are 
so skilled in the science of "poli 
They are used to consider 
men, nob me rely in their individual 
acity, as the moralister the di 

vinec oniemplates t them, but asmem- 
bers of politic, and as they 
in masses. ‘They are the watch- 
men of the state, placed on an emi- 
nenee, from which they have the 
opportunity of foreseeing mischief. 
z are bound to give warning of 


st sin eS ot i 


the nil V 


They 
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Mr. Burke 
of France was 


intimates, that the Queen 
accustomed to carry about 
with her the means of self destruction, and 

fell she would fall by no 


some? 


observes that if she 
hand. He 
of heathen virtue mto his 
Neney, and he often improves 


ionoble imes introduces a 
decree 
is 
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his nortralt pV rmnedurzing his imaginath 
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best friends, and join his worst ene. 
mies, rather than fal to oppose the 

iniroduction of French democracy. i 
The Freach, he afliirmed, had made 
their way, throuch the destruction 


of their country, to a bad constity. 
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tion, when they were absolutely iy 
possession of a good one. They 

Were In possession of it on the day 

on which the States met In separate 
orders. Instead of securing the in 

ence of the States, in th 
separate orccrs, under the existing § 
monarch, and then proceeding 
redress grievances, they had, in the } 
first place, destroyed all the ba J 7% 
lances of the constitution, They had 
laid the axe to the root of all pro. & ( 
perty, by confiscating the posses. & é 
sions of the church; and by tie 
promuleation of tie rights of mau, t 
they had been guilty of a pedantic 
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h revolution, we 
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was promulgated in France, and was 
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miSorinan, said he, How much 


Ri V¢ ‘ ! (,1¢ nled as Visionary, are 
= we _s 6 ; 
those orremal rights which no pre- 


scription can supersede, no accident 


aAtnmct a. : a | ins ara a9 ig 
, ana are, in tact, the basis of 


remove 
every rational constitution, and even 
of the constitution of Great Britain.” 
Possibty Mir, Fox might not intend 


hy sncl expressions as these, to 
eriction every part of that ceclara- 
rion of the mehts of a man and a 
citizen, which was finally presented 
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hey the Prenca Assembly to their 
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Nine, on e od sept. 1791s ane 
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Vinatuture paper. 
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article has been trens- 


Is 


mitted to us by a respectable corvespond- 


ent, on the inte lity a} whuse Statement 


“ 


we place the utmost reliance, 
REV. MATTHEW POWLEY. 


Ded, on Tuesday, Dee. 25, at the vi- 
carace house, Dewsbury, Hear Wakefield, 
Vorkshire, the Rev. MatTtHew PowLey 
AT. A. upwards of twenty-nine years vien 


5 Ps a ; ’ ee 
this truiy preus and valuable clergyman 


was bormat Whale Moor, in the parish of 


Lowther and ceanty of Westmorland, 
Sept. 21,1740; and after having been well 

onoded ain classical literature at the 
sraninar sehnoolof Appleby, was admitted 


ant truce © ‘ O;ege, Oxfard, 4% here he 
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proceeded regularly to the dervee of Ma 
Nothing particularly taterest y the 
Christian reader can be recorded of | 
previo sty to th COUPE ty 1 ’ 
sulence at Oxtord. J it was 1 : 
| fie | tipet ie, « 

«if { i Hy md / j i 

i ‘ t I ty | z 
iit } 

the merits of Chrank The ' 
sinfainess of sin,’ the unsats 

of all sublumary acquisitions ore; 
ments, aud the unspeakable impo 

an interest tn the redemption pure} 

by Cinist, became, not long alter ti 
MISSION, the Subj ets of his most s 
meditation; and were indeed the to :, 


on which, from that time, he chiefly ay 

in all his communications with God aj 
man. His attendance on the ministry of 
a clergyman, who preached at that time in 
Oxford with fidelity and success, must he 
regarded as the means by which, unde; t 

civine blessing, he was tirst awakened to 
a sense of his spiritual danger, and brought 
in due time tothe knowledge of his Sa. 


viour, aud to the experience of * joy, and 


peace, in beheving.” But zeai for thie dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, bein 
aA much more rare quahfication = jalf a 
century ago, than it is at present: ()/ess- 
ed be God for tbat abundant outpeurne of 
the spirit, with which he has been pleased 
to favour the Church of England in our own, 
day !) the opposition, to which it was ex- 
of course, more considerable ; 


posed, Was, 
and Mr. Powley was intormed by the 
ruiing members of his college, as soon as 
his religious sentiments and attachments 
were ascertained, that he must either de- 
termine never more to exchange vests with 
the clergyman whose mimstry had proved 


i 


so great a blessing to him, or renouuce al 
hope of academical preferments, which 
micht otherwise easily be attained. Ie 
hesitated, for a time, to make the sacrifice 
required of him; but was, at lepeth, in- 
duced by the advice of his friends in gene 
ral, and of the obnoxious individual him- 
self in particular, to yield in that instance 
Ye did so. Still, however, hts saperors 
were dissatisfied ; for it was found thal, 


t 4 z Be a . 2a eva lies ¥ it.) } ¢ 
though he Struictiv and tite ally talliis (i ite 


€ ngagements with the col CLC, he neve repe~ 
less persevered in altending upon the | 

lic minisiry ot is friend, Z2is therefore he 
was now called upon to renounce, as W if 
us every other species of tntercourse wild 
him, but.in vain, Conscicuce would adnitt 


of no farther compromise with tl 


woud huve substituted gain for gous! 
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he object of bis svit, and the exclu- 


of Mr. Powiles 9 helen such advancement 

COMes could bestow upon him wars 
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uepce OF DIS UNSHARCH arimness. 

uct, ol this ot ion. 8 ured to 

{ FAV i i liy and oud 

f all prous and respect e vere 

‘ woom it Was u Raown, it d d 

P obits it Oli ed fim tl > Pde ronave 

( t , fFwhese praise is 10 the Gose 

pol, a id with who it is indeed an houour 

ty have been many Way connected. No 

ceooner did a late venerable and excellent 


Hudders- 


With that genero- 


(at that time viear of 


t Id hear of it, 


? 


than, 


wiy which ever distinguished bim, he tn- 


ratiy resolved to p yTrese it Mr. Powley to 


wittof his 


‘oo first vacant chapelry, mn the 
church. About three years elapsed, from the 
tineof Mr. Powley’s entering into Holy Or- 
ders, before an opportuuity occurred for the 


foifilment of this 


4% 


gentleman’s kind in- 
tentions; during which peiiod he was 
employed by the late Rev. Brook Bridges 
his curate at Wadenhoe,in Northamp- 

But at length 
Slathwaite, iv the parish of 


the perpetual cue 
Hud- 


derstield becoming vacant, he was licensed 


toushire. 


racy of 


tu it, upon the nomination of the 
‘Tue time of 


vicar, in, 
the year 1707. his residenee 
at wench nigh he was always ; accustomed 
to consider as the happiest portion of hi 
life. He was téere stationed amongst a peo- 
ple who knew how to estimate his worth ; 
and his labours were abundautly blessed 
conversion and ediication of his 
fe was soon alter this united to 
Miss Unwin, daughter of the late Rev. Mr. 
Unwin, of Huntingdon, in whose family the 
poct Cowper was so kindly sheitered, dur- 
ine the years of his adversity ; 
aie part of the property of that family 
vaving been expended upon him before his 
acquisition of the pension, which, through 
Earl 
upou lin by 
Inthe year 1777, Mr. 
was presented by the King to the 
of Dewsbury, which had been procured 
fur him by the interest of the late 
Dartmouth; andthe writer of this article 
bas trequently Known hiin te derive com- 
fort, amidst many sorrows, froia the 
that his sionals to Dewsbury 


to tne 


nearers,. 


a considers 


the benevolent. reeommendation of 


Spencer, was at last settled 
the crown. Powley 


vicarage 


re- 
fection, 
came to him perfectly unsolicited, and 
without interference of any Kind ou his 
part, 
mind, forsincerity and mtegrity of heart 
snd life, fur love to Gud and fove to the 
souls of men, and fora faithful and tebo- 


a JUS discharge of prolessional duties > hg 


, * 


sublec 


t! 
mcmovir Was Chenently @is- 


t of this 


Karl of 


for meekness and humbleness” of 





i) hs - 
a Deu fi q i 


tinguished, His 


lit twithsta 


latter 


nai ing r the 


years, however, 


imiable qualities of 


bis mind,and the unblameableness of his 
»,» were rendered e xtremely painful and 
t I, , q > . 

¢ LICSSIE: tO ith Dy Lue perverseness 


> lo " t rt ' 
ratituge of the people animougst 


1 ‘ +3 
welfare the object, of ulliothers, the 
nevrest to bis heart But itis hoped thag 
any of those, Who Oppose 4 au { perse- 
Culed iin, tien wom, may learn, to re< 


Vereh'‘e 
truths 


bs Character, and to value the 


? ° ' ’ ' ee . 
Wilen ge taught aug exemplitied, 


now that he is no more, Somme appeuranuces 
of a protiisinge nature, are already 5 

’ m7 b,? xt 
coverabie. in coimplianee with i: e 
. 


i bia 
isped by upwards of a thousand 


weh, a petition, drawn up on behalf 
curate wis 
resident housekeepers, and presented by 
Mr. Fawkes, oue of the count y menibers, to 
Lora Grenville, in whom as prime minister 
the right of nomination to the living ea 
Mr. Powtey’s death was vested. The prayee 
of this petition, (to the bonour of Lord 
Grenville be it loug remembered !) was ne 
made known to 


sooner him, than it was 


complied with; and Mr. Powley had the 
heartfelt satisfaction to learn, before he 
breathed his last, that, Ar THE URGENT RE-~ 


QUEST OF HIS PARISHIONERS THEMSELVES, 


his liviug was assured to the very persou 
whom he had wished to succeed hiui. “ Bless 


God!” (he had yet strength to exclaim, 
when the tidings reached him,) ‘ Praise 
God !” and shortly afterwards he entered 
into his rest. 

He was interred on Monday, Decembe: 
29, his pall being supported by six neigh- 
bouring clergymen ; 
semblage ot 
the grave, 


and a a ih ip th CLs’ ye 


him to 
ituist. a 


parishioners attendtig 
On Sunday Lith 
sermon Was preached, on the occasion of 
his death, from 2 Tim, iv, 7, 8, to 
dience of at leastthree thousand wpe ineae by 
a ftricud who loved and honoui 
who, tov his own 


the 
ahi au- 


t hi iil, aud 


sake, will uuceasingly 
deplore his Toss. May the seed, whicie 
has been sown by this faithful a 
plary servant of Christ, at lenct 
jate, through the 


spring ap, 


nd exem- 
tinou 7) 
blessing of Ged upon it, 


. i° cae ‘ ? 
and bring forth fruit an hundred 
fold tu the praise of his giory - 


ee 


DEATHS. 

Died lately, at Kirby, near Stocksley, iz 
Yorkshire, Rev. James Me 
several years perpetual curate vi 

nd Newton, in the same gounty. 

At the 
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TUT RoceERs, prebendary al d canon of at ¢ oparove, (‘'o. ¥ Olin, IN ¢ onsequence = 


co. Glou- fall some weeks before, Lady Munca 


AS TF] 


St. David’s. rector of Batesford 


' , » 1 \ y 4 
cester, and tate semior student o1 Cini wife of Lord M. ol Nluncaster-hous: 


> 
Chureh, Oxford. the same county. 
\t the seat of Henry Duncombe, bsq 
rey ee era are 
) ' COPPRPESps, ENTS 
A \ ‘7 ; 1 Q) ( IRE! ‘A N IND AN ] >. 
et ED ge 
| y* ‘ 7? 7 
] reLus: Par ( ( i. : 
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CO} 1 . . ~t Lp | itt iv. f +e S =" CaOn Thi iy Prad > bk OU HUIOCrS bor 


, , Le oT > -onndnen = j ° 
We we always concerncd whenever the ime of conduct which we deem it our duty 
purse eives offenee to any of our correspondents, We ean assure Neue thot we 
‘ J A . 2 . f \4 
blac itil not To ofiend I; til: baat Wiiell GISCUusSsSiO CGie Gen rates mito SOImetume 


squabbling, we really do not think eur work a proper vehicle for it. As for returning 


? ] . ! r 1° i. ot } i ; " " } wl . - 
Dis paper 5 should we succeed ia finding it, we shall be giad t COM RY with bias wish, 


But we cannot be answerable for tlie satety of any papers \ hich are not ac compan i 
by a reauest to returned, Wi not msert 

He. .’s communication will be particularly attended to, Inthe mean time we wou'd 
observe, that he seems tous to have soinewhat nistaken the object of our formes 
perara, Willeh \ tints, that, mm Ou OPO, tie Cai tations which he had produced 
Were tee im un with the sentiments of Biblo-ph os than they appr ared to be 


hah ari lin 


with the extracts given by that writer irom novert Barclay. By making this remark, 


} ‘ } ‘ 1% ¢ « ae ogi - ws i 
We WVisil a in to { iIniae? food as hat StVing ahh OUMEOR On the real merits of tb 


> but only as throwme out @ sezgestion which may prevent tue unnecessary 
protraction of coufvoversy. For we cannot heip thinking that all the. quotations 


, 


from our reformers contamed in HM, T.’s ietter, 


hay be ad nitted by the opposite 
party to be sound and seripteral, and the question be no nearer to a decision than it 
was before, because none of them go to the precise points witch form, in the paper 
or | philos, the gtounds of objection to Barelay’s system. We will, however, 


carelully reconsider the whole suvujcet, and give its due weight to the last letter irom 


ee HR ae 


; mes i @ >} yt 
i OST: CRIT ' 38 
Wih JSUNMA) tt. 
The recanture of Buenos Ayres by the Spaniards is fully confirmed. [t took place on 


4 y 
. , . ’ . . iar 2° P °°) btn 
the i2th of August, though the adviecs announcing it were not dispatched til tie 
o « f xT vr 4 oO if ; c. , 
oth November. Phe ve capture Was eu ‘cted by about a thousand reentar tre Ops Woul 


f 


it is said, to 20,000 men. 


a sae . : - 
Monte Video, supported by an armed mob, amounting, i 
. . r) ’ “he . ° Pa 
Our force consisted of 1400 men, and our toss on this oecasion is stated at 144 In 
| . ry*) a - BS. ane . . A rRXY : a 4% sare 
kril d ana \\ unded, | ne pest we rac })! toners of war. Phe troops w hie h Ssud- 


v arrived from the Cape of Good liope, after an abortive attempt on Monte. 
lave taken possession of Maldonado, a stroug position at the mouth of the 


Phe pub'ie feeling has been considerably agilated for some days past by the contradic- 
tory rumours which have reached us from the theatre of war in Poland, It was a! 
first believed that the Russians had obtained a sicnal 


Ps } : } . 
victory over the French on tu 
29th of December. Some doudt has dbcen thrown on the trath of that report oy the 
French Pciletins, whieh have been received, and which claim considerable advantages 
over the Russians, but make no mention of a battle on the 29th. From the state- 


ments, however, of the Bullettus themselves, itt may be inferred that the French have 
ec = ’ , ’ , 7 + a“ F , ' 
received a considcrable eheck > and nave been oO Lie d to make some retrograde 


iuovements. Bonaparte has quitted the army, and is exy.cted at Paris, a circum 

stance which justifies the supposition that he apprehended some difficulties, or per- 
‘ 

Wye 4H ‘ ree 1 Inhlaws } . er ‘ a s)he . ve 

Hans areverse in J cland, tbe disgrace Oo) which he was willing to devolve on his g¢- 


Licrais. 








